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Time-Set Policies That Help Scott’s 
Emulsion Beat$Former Quotas 


Unswerving Adherence to Well-Formulated Advertising Practice Con- 
tinues to Sell Famous Unprotected Commodity ‘by 
Millions of Bottles Annually 


Based on an Authorized Interview by H. A. Beers, Jr., with 


P. H. Fowler 


President, Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


ORTY-FOUR years ago two 

partners in a retail drug store 
sold in a twelve-month 3,000 bot- 
tles of a specialty they had been 
developing. During the year prior 
to the start of the European War 
the “lengthened shadow” of these 
two men sold 10,000,000 bottles— 
approximately $6,600,000 worth— 
of Scott’s Emulsion. In these two 
generations of time there has 
never been a year when the sales 
of this commodity -have not shown 
gains. In those early days 
Messrs. Scott and Bowne went 
out from their basement in Hud- 
son Street to sell the goods them- 
selves. To-day it rests upon an 
annual advertising and sales ap- 
propriation of more than a million 
dollars, not merely to keep a world 
“sold” on this product, but to 
make succeeding years beat for- 
mer quotas by a decided major- 
ity. The refinements of effort 
that have been developed in these 
two-score years to accomplish 
this end, in their recitation, offer 
no world-consuming high lights. 
Rather, they are offered as ex- 
amples of the cautious, careful de- 
tailing of methods that have slow- 
ly and soundly accumulated and 
drawn together through the years, 
until to-day they sum up as a 
firmly set labyrinth of selling and 
advertising practice that continues 
to accomplish a,set purpose. 

his side of their story is em- 


phasized’ because it offers the 
greatest single  object-lesson. 
Scott & Bowne have appreciated 
the wisdom of keeping on the 
power, and have resisted where 
others have succumbed to that 
so great temptation, of coasting 
on the strength of past perform- 
ance. And it has been only by 
keeping the power on high, and 
by constant vigilance to be cer- 
tain that every power impulse 
shall contribute its utmost to keep 
things moving, that last month in 
the company’s records shows an 
appreciable gain over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, just 
as next month shall do—and must. 


FOUNDER'S BENEFACTIONS 


The founders of the business, 
Alfred B. Scott and Samuel W 
Bowne, are both dead, but in ad- 
dition to the live business that 
bears their name, Mr. Bowne has 
made such contributions to the 
professions that gave them their 
start as the Bowne Hall of Chem- 
istry at Syracuse University, the 
dining hall, gymnasium and the 
Hoyt-Bowne dormitory at Drew 
Theological Seminary at Madison, 
N. J., and the Samuel W. Bowne 


~“ Memorial Hospital and Children’s 


Preventorium at . Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., the latter a gift of Mrs. 
Bowne, who survives him. 
Originally there had been three 
partners in the retail store at 1211 
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Broadway, New York City, where 
Scott’s Emulsion was incubated. 
All three were working jointly 
to perfect a method of emulsify- 
ing cod-liver oil, as well as ex- 
perimenting to develop a com- 
mercially possible chloride disin- 
fectant. Scott, Bowne & Platt, 


‘YOUR COLD 


ae 


‘SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


after each meal. It fortifies 
the throat and chest while 
it enriches the blood to 
help avoid grippe, bron- 
itis and even pneu- 
monia. Scott’s is well 

worth insisting upon. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. io-1¢ 


CONTRAST WITH THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT IN NEXT COLUMN WHICH 

WAS PUBLISHED TWENTY YEARS 
AGO 


however, eventually split up, the 
last. named taking with him the 
recipe for the chloride that he, 
too, was to make famous by his 
name. 

Messrs. Scott and Bowne re- 
tained the store and the emulsion. 
In brief, the idea of emulsifying 
cod-liver oil is to break up the 
large nutritive fat particles pres- 
ent in this commodity into smaller 
units, more readily absorbed by 
the system. These fats are akin 
to those present in cream or but- 
ter. The tendency is, however, 
for the particles to reunite. It 
was found that by holding the 
small globules suspended in a so- 
lution of glycerine, they did not 
unite again, and this principle, 
with the addition of hypophos- 
phites, is the basis of their emul- 
sion 

“I do not believe that there is 
one single commercial article that 
is so popularly known as Scott’s 
Emulsion, from the South Seas to 
the Arctic Circle, and in every 


INK 


civilized country in the world,” 
said P. H. Fowler, president of 
the company, at a recent gather- 
ing of. the company’s employees 
at the plant in Bloomfield, N. J. 
“It has grown because it fulfills 
an important need, because its 
makers have had the courage to 
advertise it steadily, practically, 
and truthfully in every language 
that is printable and readable.” 

Mr. Fowler, a nephew of Mr. 
Bowne, joined the company when 
still a boy, in 1879. He found two 
other: boys in the establishment, 
then twice removed from the orig- 
inal quarters to a basement at 124 
Hudson Street. The three young- 
sters did practically all of the in- 
side work for the concern while 
their seniors traveled, stocking 
the trade and calling on the doc- 
tors to get them to prescribe the 
emulsion. 

This latter was a far simpler 
task in those days than now, when 
the line about “professional 
ethics” was not so tightly drawn. 
Moreover, distribution was not 


THE COUGH 
WHICH LINGERS 


because of a run-down 
condition of the sys- 
tem, and is not affect- 


h 
oli, Sa 








ened body and enables 
it to throw off disease. 


COPY HAS ALWAYS’ REFRAINED 
FROM TOO BROAD CLAIMS FOR THE 
PRODUCT 


such a hard problem then. Con- 
sumer demand created by adver- 
tising was comparatively a novel- 
ty, and the multiplication of kin 
dred and competitive lines had 
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Trails to Prosperity 





The trail of Prosperity is marked 
by the paint brush. The adver- 
tiser who follows that trail is 
safe. Paint and Varnish simply 
won't sell to the shiftless. Makers 
of paint and varnish seek out only 
the prosperous, the ambitious. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD IN 1916 WAS 
AMONG THE FIVE NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
WHICH CARRIED THE MOST PAINT AND 
VARNISH ADVERTISING. : 


Another index group of periodicals also in- 
cludes THE CHRISTIAN HERALD: the five 
among the general mediums of automobile 
advertising that lead in the number of lines 
used to advertise pleasure cars. 


If Paint and Varnish blaze the trail to the 
prosperous home, automobiles certainly break 
the way to the out-door market. 


The big part of the circulation of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD goes where people 
sleep with their windows open at night and 

et out doors all they can in the day time. 
Flare we find the homes that are being filled 
with things that make for comfort and hap- 
piness and the art of living well. It is the 
biggest active market there is for the mod- 
ern products of good living. 


The trails to all this big buying public, as 
the Automobile and the Paint and Varnish 
trades have found out, run through THE | 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. 

The lesson ? 


Follow the trail. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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scarcely started, as compared with 
to-day, when a _ drug-jobbing 
house confesses to _ handling 
125,000 single items. Get a doctor 
prescribing your goods, get a cus- 
tomer to call by name for a cod- 
liver oil compound that was ad- 
vertised as not unpleasant to take, 
and you can figure your chances 
as favorable for having the drug- 
gist buy a stock. Not that drug- 
gists are the sole retail outlet for 


ing. They started first with New 
York City, extending through New 
York Staté and .then through the 
Middle. West. At the end of sev- 
en years the sales were averaging 
10,000 bottles annually, and the 
business had moved from its 
basement to two floors of a build- 
ing across the way in Hudson 
Street. 

Beyond bare living expenses the 
partners were putting every penny 


THE WINDOW TRANSPARENCY IS A PERMANENT FIXTURE—THE WINDOW TRIM IS 
A SEASONAL REPEATER 


Scott’s Emulsion. In this country 
alone there are 63,400 distributors 
of this commodity, of whom 
47,800 are druggists. The cross- 
roads general store, the corner 
grocery, and the department 
stores are some of those that han- 
dle it. 

Moreover, the proprietary rem- 
edy was enjoying its full measure 
of prestige at the time, and the 
emulsion went out into a worid 
where tight-closed windows, night 
and day, bred the very complaints 
it aims to alleviate or to prepare 
the constitution. to resist. 

While the boys attended to the 
production end of the business, 
the two partners did the travel- 


they earned back into the busi- 
ness, and the concern has been 
self-nourishing from the start, the 
capitalization proceedjng on the 
self-rotatory plan. 

It was but a few years after its 
beginning that the concern start- 
ed advertising in a small way, first 
in New York City, then through 
the Middle West, following the 
line of the two partners’ initial 
distribution efforts. When it be- 
came evident that there was a 
place for its goods, the advertis- 
ing was extended to magazines— 
general and particular, farm, re- 
ligious, etc—and to newspapers, 
to blanket the country. The com- 
pany at that time didn’t spend 
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Preference pee 


The American Woman main- 


tains a policy of producing a 
magazine of editorial excellence 
and intense interest in every 
department. 


A natural increase of circula- 


tion—now well in excess of 
THE our guarantee of 500,000 copies 
RESULT on which our present advertis- 


ing rates are based. 


G irculation 500,000 


net guaranteed 


In spite of the general reduction of circulation 
figures, THE AMERICAN WOMAN is 
steadily forging ahead. Why not let one 
of our representatives explain to you in 
detail the reason for this preference for— 


The American Widen 





Western Advertismg Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill... Flatiron Building, New York 


3% FF were wew ew ° ' S 


— 
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much time worrying over ques- 
tions of circulation duplication or 
later developments of the effi- 
ciency era. It aimed to drive its 
message home wherever and how- 
ever, and we find it, as an illus- 
tration, using front covers of a 
magazine “devoted to the profit- 
able culture of flowers and vege- 
tables.” 

On second consideration, how- 
ever, this latter is not the hap- 
hazard choice it might appear. It 
furnishes a good cue to the pol- 
icies and .methods—advertising 


and otherwise—that the company 
has stuck to from early begin- 
nings because it found them im- 
mediately effective and thereafter 


A CAR-CARD CALCULATED TO 


effective as well. Those who en- 
gage. in the “culture of flowers 
and vegetables” may be regarded 
reasonably as among those who 
are subject to the physical effects 
of weather and variable climate. 
The makers of Scott’s Emulsion 
have from the beginning main- 
tained one steady policy in their 
copy. They may have caught the 
hint from the Chinese doctor. At 
any rate, they have plugged stead- 
ily at the theme that their product 
is really a prophylaxis (not in 
these words, though), a builder 
of body resistance to the ills co- 
incident with exposure and bad 
weather, and a general tonic un- 
der all conditions. 
vertiser who wants “something 
new” each season we submit the 


To the ad-° 


two pieces of copy reproduced on 
page 4 published twenty years 
apart. They are splendid samples 
of moderation in claims, a policy 
that cannot but have had its ef- 
fect on the professional attitude 
toward this cothmodity: physicians 
still prescribe’ it by name. 

“A million killed,” begins a 
reader published in ’96, “would 
make no impression on the num- 
ker of the germs of consumption 
that exist in one infected lung. 
All germs are little enough, but 
those which cause consumption 
are very minute. Cod-liver oil 
won’t kill them. We don’t know 
a remedy which will. The germs 
float in the air and we can’t keep 


PERPETUATE THE TRADE FIGURE ° 


from breathing them into our 
lungs. Then why don’t all of us 
have consumption? Because .a 
healthy throat, sound lungs, and 
a ‘strong constitution won’t allow 
germs to gain a foothold. Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, restores and 
maintains the strength, increases 
the weight, heals inflamed mem- 
branes, and prevents serious lung 
trouble. This is why it is the 
food-medicine in coughs, colds, 
loss of flesh, and general debility.” 

To-day we find the following 
typical two-inch newspaper read- 


er: 

“A Good Winter Habit—Many 
people dread winter because the 
sudden climatic changes bring 
colds, grippe, rheumatism, tonsi- 
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ENERAL GRANT was 
right. Fighting it out “on 
one line” sounded the 

same note that distinguishes 
Dominant Idea Campaigns in 
modern business. 


Nichols-Finn Dominant Idea 
Advertising - Merchandising 
Plans win because of the 
smashing, force of a single 
master sales-thought consist- 
ently hammered home. 


Let us Rive you examples of force- 
ful Copy and winning, Plans based 
on the power of the Dominant Idea. 


NICHOLS- FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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“How much shall we 


spend for advertising?” 
Second of the series of 


articles on this question. 


By J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


“ H, YES,” said a manufacturer who read the first 
; i's 
of these articles, “we have an advertising percent- 
age for our business. We spend 3 per cent.” 
4 p p 


To have any definite basis for advertising is a dis- 
tinct step in advance. In too many concerns the adver- 
tising appropriation is still determined from year to year 
by “the way things look. 


But to have a definite percentage for advertising is 
no guarantee that the correct advertising basis hus been 
arrived at. 


A manufacturer of a new mechanical product pro- 
posed spending 5 per cent for advertising. He had 
allowed 25 per cent for selling.’ Analysis of all the 
conditions showed that a combination of 15 per cent 
for advertising with a 15 per cent method of selling 
would produce greater results. 


A toilet goods concern proposed a 10 per cent ad- 
vertising appropriation for a new article. Investigation 
showed that the article could be so improved that the 
consumer price could legitimately be increased. ‘The 
advertising basis remaining at 10 per cent,materially in- 
creased the amount available for winning the consumer. 


The nub of the question is, How was your adver- 
tising percentage arrived at? 

Was it considered in relation to all the other costs 
entering into the consumer price, as shown on the chart 


below? 


FACTORY RHE SELLING JOBBERS RETAILER'S ADVER - CONSUMERS 
fea [ss jos) fesse | itis & —, 
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In the Hart, Schatiner & Marx 
Clothes, the Arrow Collars and 
Shirts,the Regal Shoes,O’ Sullivan's 
Heels, The Gruen Verithin Watch, 
and every other articlethe American 
man wears and uses advertising ts 
playing just as definitea part as are 
materials and labor. 


What ts true of the man is equally 
true of the woman, their hones and 
every activity of thetr lives. Is 1t not 
time that advertising be established 
upon a more definite Lasts in the 
bustness budget ? 


Did you weigh what advertising could do, and what 
you expected it to do, in relation to what could be ex- 
pected from these other items of cost? 

Or did you settle all these other costs first, and allow 
advertising what was left? 

To determine the correct ratio of advertising to 
these other costs is not always easy. The conditions 
and the result vary radically in ditferent businesses and 
under different circumstances. We have known the 
advertising percentage to vary, and properly so, from 2 
per cent to 70 per cent. 

That: the correct ratio can be determined for every 
business is certain. Where it is done, and the advertis- 
ing policy definitely settled upon such a basis, there will 
be found the surest business growth. 

J. Walter Thompson Company believes that to do 
this is the very start of intelligent advertising. Our 
offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit or Cin- 
cinnati will be glad to discuss the subject with you. 

‘ 
The third article on this subject will appear inan 


early rssue of PRINTER'S INK. We shall be 
glad to send a copy of the first article on request. 
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litis, or bronchitis. But thousands 
of well-informed men and women 
to-day avoid such sickness for 
themselves and their children by 


taking a few bottles of Scott’s . 


Emulsion to make richer blood, 
fortify the membranes of the 
throat and chest, and create body- 
warmth to resist sickness. Sol- 
diers at war receive cod-liver oil; 
it will also strengthen you.” 

Either piece of copy, even typo- 
graphically, might have been 
switched back or forward a gen- 
eration, and the change would not 
be detected, unless perhaps 
through that small line about the 
soldiers at war. But it is so with 
all. the copy; not merely those 
pieces quoted. 

We cite this because it is su- 
premely characteristic of the com- 
pany’s policies. The concern has 
ever been willing to consider 
methods of increasing or improv- 
ing business. Where such consid- 
eration has found a - suggestion 
worthy of trial, such trial has 
been made thoroughly but cau- 
tiously. If a plan proved its 


LHUILE=FOIE = MORUE 


serait l’aliment le plus nourrissant,si son gofit 
désagréable et sa digestion difficile ne la fai- 
sait ‘délaisser par ceux qui en ont besoin; 


Emulsion Scott 


la présente sous la forme la plus agréable, 
la plus digeste et la plus efficace. 


Les médecinsdu monde entier larecommandent. 


J.DELOUCHE, Ph.,2, Place Venddme, Paris, ot toutes Pharmacies. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE COPY-——-NOT SO DIFFER- 
ENT FROM OUR OWN 


value, it was.retained as a fixed 
policy. If it were found wanting, 
it was credited to experience and 
not considered a loss. 

This early copy, embracing all 
the company has to tell—says its 
say and has done its work well. 
Human as well as biological na- 
ture is the same to-day as twenty 
years hence. Your hypochondriac 
as well as your actual sufferer 
feels and undergoes and recog- 
nizes the same symptoms that held 
good generations ago. He may 


be a little more skeptical of pat- 
ent medicines in view of the late 
agitation thereover, but Scott & 
Bowne have improved the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to emphasize 
the absence of alcohol and harm- 
ful drugs in its preparation, and 
having cleansed the carbon, have 
kept the old appeal hitting 
smoothly on all cylinders. 

In much the same way has de- 
veloped the extension of the busi- 
ness to the foreign field. With 
the United States business formu- 
lating itself and spreading, it was 
decided to try the experiment of 
opening a foreign branch labora- 
tory and sales office. This was 
in order to take advantage of 
tariffs generally discriminating in 
favor of home-manufactured 


goods, and also to secure the serv- . 


ices of local salesmen, acclimated 
to the various countries’ habits of 
mind and methods of business. 
The first country selected for this 
trial was Canada, and the man 
chosen to initiate the Canadian 
plant was the young man who had 
entered the company’s employ as 
a boy, and who is now its presi- 
dent, Mr. Fowler. Belleville was 
the site. And the Canadian cam- 
paign was a matter of set detail- 
ing, patterned closely after the 
methods that had proved them- 
selves in the home campaign; call- 
ing upon and circularizing the 
doctors, stocking the trade, and 
advertising. 

In establishing its other foreign 
branches, again, exactly the same 
methods have been employed. Al- 
ways the man in charge is one 
who has gone through the mill 
at home. Where the branch is 
large enough, he usually has two 
or three assistants from home, but 
the advertising, the manufacture, 
the selling for his particular coun- 
try are all handled by him, sub- 
ject to the general plan main- 
tained by the home office. 

In this way manufacturing 
plants and agencies were located 
in rapid succession in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland— 
throughout Europe, in fact—in 
China, India, Australia, Cuba, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
| dealer will show 
| you “proofs” if 
! you ask him. 





The cost of making 


Buckeye 
Covers 


has increased far 
more than the cost of 
using them; the 
quality is still well 
an advance of the 


* price. 


We still have a limited num- 
ber of copies of the ‘Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct 
Advertising” on hand and , 
will be glad to send you 
a copy on request if you 
have not yet received one. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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Ledger advertising domi- 
nates Philadelphia. 

In the heart of the business 
district the Ledger electric 
sign demands attention. 

The traveler on any train 
going to or from Philadelphia 
sees some of the Ledger’s 150 
painted bulletin boards. Sixty 
of them are placed on the 
New York-Philadelphia Divi- 
sion of the’ Pennsylvania 
Railroad stretching from 
Philadelphia almost to New 
York City. 

You can see Ledger adver- 
tising all over Philadelphia. 
The Ledger Photo Patrol, 
fleet of delivery autos, electric 
bulletin boards, subway post- 
ers, car cards—all these, and 
other forms of advertising, 
help make the Ledger the 
dominating newspaper  in- 
fluence of Philadelphia. 


Four Years Ago—60,000 
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The Ledger believes in 
NEWSPAPER advertising. 


The Ledger seizes every 
opportunity to advertise’ in 
newspapers. 


In Philadelphia the Ledger 
uses space freely in such 
other newspapers—morning, 
evening and Sunday—as are 
available. 


Within the past two weeks 
the Ledger has used large 
space in 45 different news- 
papers. 


The Ledger is the only 
newspaper advertised nation- 
ally in five of the largest 
cities in the United States. A 
recent newspaper campaign 
amounted to nearly $3000 a 
week for a period of four 
months. 


The Ledger is a consistent 
advertiser in Printers’ Ink. 


Today—180,000 Daily 
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Friends will rejoice with us. 
From the standpoint of adver- 
tising and of circulation, 1916 
was the best year The Farm 
Journal ever enjoyed. Our ad- 
vertising gain, comparing 1916 
with 1915, was large; both in 
lines and in money. 


It occurs to us that this is do- 
ing pretty well for a publication 
now celebrating its fortieth an- 
niversary. Our present wish, 
however, is not to admire the 
past, but to strive for the future. 


We firmly believe that The 
Farm Journal will be a better 
paper in 1917, from the sub- 
scriber’s viewpoint and from 
the advertiser’s, than it has ever 
been in any previous year. 
Onward! : 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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How the Credit and Sales Depart- 
ments Can Be Mutually Helpful 


If the Sales Force Works Cordially with the Credit Manager Its Net 
Sales Will Be Larger at the Year’s End 


By Earl D. Eddy 


Sales Manager, Coast Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


F I had to choose between 

losing the services of any one 
of several of the better salesmen 
in our organization as against the 
loss of the co-operation of the 
manager of our credit department, 
I should let the salesman go with- 
out a whimper. I might put it 
even stronger, for I am satisfied 
that the present working-together 
spirit which exists between the 
sales and credit departments of 
our company is worth two or 
three salesmen—in other words— 
there is such a harmony of under- 
standing between us that to have 
the reverse might require the 
services of several more salesmen 
to make up the lost sales. 

This happy state of affairs has 
been the result of some years of 
mutual training. Our credit de- 
partment manager has been train- 
ing me to realize that a sale is 
not a sale until the goods are 
paid for, and I have been train- 
ing him to see that Dun and 
Bradstreet are by no means in- 
fallible. I take him with me to 
the meetings of the sales man- 
agers’ organizations to which I 
belong, and he reciprocates by 
having me with him at the meet- 
ings of the local Association of 
Credit Men. We thus have had 
the opportunity to see clearly 
each other’s problems and _ have, 
consequently, come to have ‘a 
wholesome respect for one an- 
‘ther’s job. I am sure that if 
uch an exchange of memberships 
were possible everywhere there 
vould be no reports of inhar- 
nony between those naturally 
iterdependent departments—Sales 
nd Credits. 

It has long been my opinion 
hat such friction as there may 

> between the sales, and credit 
partments is mainly the result 

f ignorance and lack of analysis 
a both sides as to their respec- 
ve functions. And I lean to the 


belief that the sales department 
is the bigger offender of the two, 
and, therefore, more to blame for 
the differences which arise from 
time to time. There seems to me 
to be a great opportunity for the 
National Association of Credit 
Men to turn salesmen for a time 
for the purpose of selling the 
underlying principles of credit 
making to their co-laborers—the 
sales managers. There are, of 
course, still quite a few intolerant 
and czarlike credit men with 
whom sales managers have to 
contend, but educational work in 
their own field is having a splen- 
did effect upon the arbiters of 
credits. 

The younger generation have 
absorbed the spirit of co-operation 
and, where the sales manager will 
indicate a reciprocal disposition, 
the up-to-the-minute credit man 
willingly lays his cards on the 
table when the necessity for a 
“turn-down” or a reduced order 
arises. True, as stated above, 
there are still some old crabs who 
hide in their dens and kill busi- 
ness arbitrarily and without deign- 
ing to explain their reasons to 
the sales department—fortunately 
these old gentlemen are being 
rapidly gathered to their fathers. 


UNDERSTANDING LACKING OF THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S DEPARTMENT 


Granting that the day of the 
broad-visioned credit man is with 
us, there is still a survival of that 
ancient separation of interests, a 
good deal of which remains be- 
cause sales managers frequently 
fail to inculcate in their salesmen 
the proper respect for and under- 
standing of, the functions of the 
credit department. Salesmen are 
too often taught that their sole 
duty is to sell the goods and that 
the credit man is the “goat” upon 
whom to fling the responsibility 
in case a poor choice of customer 
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is made. This is poor business. 
Yet there is a great deal more of 
that sort of lost motion going on 
than lots of sales managers are 
willing to admit. 

As a consequence of the 
thorough understanding which has 
been developed between the credit 
and sales departments of our busi- 
ness, the salesmen in the field 
have ‘come to have a different 
conception of the function of the 
man who determines the probable 
ability of the customer to’ pay for 
what he has ordered. I have 
sought to pass on to the salesmen 
the information I have gained 
through my friendliness with the 
head of our credit department. 
The men have come to have a 
thorough respect for the judg- 
ment of the credit desk, this 
having been developed not alone 
through what I have sought to 
teach them, but also through a 
series of carefully prepared bul- 
letins put out by the manager of 
that department. These have been 
supplemented by personal visits 
with the men whenever business 
takes the credit man into a sales- 
man’s territory. 

Whenever an adjustment has 
seemed necessary from a credit 
point of view, it has always 
been our rule that the salesman 
be present at the negotiations 
between the dealer and our 
credit department representative. 
Through this means the salesman 
is thoroughly cognizant of the 
arrangement made between house 
and customer, but more valuable 
than this, he gains an insight into 
the proper methods to be pursued 
under such circumstances. His 
knowledge of business practice is 
thus broadened and his ability to 
cope with emergencies encour- 
aged. 

A few weeks ago one of our 
agency accounts down in Arkansas 
changed hands without notifying 
us—which is sometimes the way 
of the country dealer. Not until 
our salesthan made the town did 
we know of the transaction. He 
arrived there on a Saturday morn- 
ing: and soon ascertained what 
had occurred. The new owners 
were quite willing to continue the 
old arrangement, but the salesman 


INK 


declined to commit the house 
without wiring for authority— 
such being the rule laid down for 
such contingencies. His telegram 
reached the office at 1 p. m., just 
after our credit man had left for 
the golf links, so that it was not 
practicable to give authoritative 
instructions in the premises. An 
examination of the agency rating 
books disclosed nothing of value, 
the new people not having had the 
store long enough to establish a 
rating in the published volumes. 
The stand had previously been a 
good one, so I wired the salesman 
to go ahead and take a chance 
that things were -as before, at the 
same time suggesting that he 


make a credit investigation of his 
own if opportunity permitted. 


SALESMAN MADE A _ REAL CREDIT 
INVESTIGATION 


The disposition of the salesman 
in most instances of this sort 
would be to accept the sales man- 
ager’s advice, “take a chance,” 
and let the credit man worry it 
out for himself later. Back in the 
days when I toted a grip I ex- 
pect I would have done that very 
thing for I didn’t have a sales 
manager, nor a credit man either, 
who ever took the trouble to 
ground me properly in the under- 
lying principles which bind sales 
and credits together. Receiving in- 
structions to investigate, this 
salesman took them literally and 
proceeded to do his duty fully. 
In Monday morning’s mail there 
was a complete report of the 
situation from him. 

He told something of the per- 
sonal characteristics of each of 
the new partners, how much they 
paid in cash for the stock, how 
much in notes for the balance, 
how much of the cash they bor- 
rowed and from whom they bor- 
rowed it, with whom they had 
already placed orders for goods 
and how much, something of the 
character of the trade they 
catered to, besides other details of 
importance in determining how 
worthy of credit they were. He 
called on several of the banks and 
one institution said they would 
not advise a credit of as much as 
ten dollars, 
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The fruits of his inquiries sat- 
isfied him that it would probably 
not be wise to place our agency 
with the new people. A great 
many salesmen. similarly placed 
would have left the duty of im- 
parting that information to a 
letter from the house. Here his 
education along credit lines came 
in. He felt that he would be do- 
ing the new firm a real service 
by going to them frankly and 
discussing, so far as confidences 
would permit, their situation and 
their prospects for success. After 
supper he went over to the store 
and told the partners that, as a 
result of an afternoon’s skirmish- 
ing around for information he did 
not feel that he would be justified 
in recommending to the house 
that the agency continue at the 
old stand. His action took quite 
a bit of moral courage. But it 
turned out to be the very best 
thing he could have done. 

The new firm was made of 
better stuff than at first appeared. 
The members invited the sales- 
man to stay over Sunday, opened 
their books to him and told him 
everything about their plans and 
backing. They were hungry to 
know their weak points and how 
best to correct them. The sales- 
man had been trained to cover 
just such situations and he took 
hold of this one intelligently and 
successfully. By a rearrangement 
of their assets and some addi- 
tional funds which would not be 
permitted to worry them for five 
years, they started their business 
off on a sound financial basis. 
Their best friend is the salesman 
who had the courage to tell them 
hat he was afraid they would go 
broke before his bills came due. 


CREDIT MEN MAY HELP TOWARD 
BETTER RELATIONS 


Service of this sort builds busi- 
ss. We, of course, cannot offer 
ur sales organization as a corps 
business experts who go about 
e country selling goods, and, at 
tie same time make extended re- 
‘arches into the “innards” of 
ticir customers’ business. Our 
‘en have, ho®ever, been given 
s mething more than mere sales 
istruction—the co-operation be- 


tween the sales and credit depart- 
ments has made this possible. 
When their advice is asked they 
can usually give bread instead of 
stones. 3 

I believe there are a good many 
credit men who feel that sales- 
men rarely give their side of the 
business any thought, except to 
speak of the credit department 
as a necessary evil and usually to 
hurl anathemas' down upon the 
head of the individual at the head 
of same. If I should judge from 
my Own experience as a salesman 
I would say that, in many in- 
stances, the credit manager has 
no one to blame but himself for 
such a state of affairs. The sales- 
man’s: ignorance of the credit 
man’s basis for his negative deci- 
sions together with a failure on 
the part of the sales manager 
properly to correlate the functions 
of the two departments when 
training the salesman, are also 
important factors to be taken 
into consideration. 

I am, however, convinced that 
greater harmony and much more 
satisfactory relations would rule 
if more credit men would hu- 
manize themselves and cease try- 
ing to imitate an iceberg. It is 
admitted that much of the infor- 
mation which comes over the 
credit desk is confidential in char- 
acter, but there is a middle road 
which may safely be traveled and 
which will permit the man in 
charge of the credit department to 
give out some of the data thus re- 
ceived, although in censored form. 
This, with an educational and co- 
operative spirit mixed therewith, 
would go a long way toward a 
better understanding where fric- 
tion may now be existing. 

Very properly, credit men have 
come to have their doubts about 
salesmen’s reports on customers— 
unless they have been able to 
change the point of view as we 
have. The natural tendency of 
the salesman is to appear as an 
attorney for the defense in a case 
between the house and the cus- 
tomer, if the house is the plaintiff. 
He lives with the dealer all day, 
every day. They become closer 
to him than the house for whom 
he travels—as a mass. Thus the 
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merchant is the salesman’s friend 

—his bread and butter, indeed. I 

am not charging disloyalty— 

merely stating a principle of 

psychology. 

THE DUTY OF SALESMEN TO THE 
HOUSE 


In the nature of things we 
don’t care to knock our friends, 
particularly, if we are morally 
certain that said friends’ orders 
are worth good commissions. It 
may be said that a salesman only 
deludes himself when he fails to 
tell the facts he hears about an 
account, also that to fail to do so 
is a species of vicious disloyalty. 
Admitted! Yet it’s done every 
day by honest men. The warning 
signals are not heeded by the 
average salesman. He calculates 
that he is hired to sell goods and 
that, therefore, credits are not his 
province. It is here that the edu- 
cation is needed. 

Not that I urge that salesmen 
be made over into a cross between 
a credit man and themselves. But 
there is too much ignorance on 


the part of salesmen as to their 
duty to the house when it comes 
to reporting the whereabouts of 


cracks in the ice. Too often they 
stick cotton in their ears when 
they hear some fellow-salesman 
kicking about that “past due” that 
they have to see so-and-so about. 
Usually they sell so-and-so all 
he’ll buy, and, as a rule in such 
cases, so-and-so proves easy to 
sell. Then, if the man at the 
credit desk is not on the job right 
up to the minute, he gets a free 
ticket to the obsequies, from the 
U Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy—while the salesman goes 
on his way rejoicing. 

Credits may not be a salesman’s 
province, but selling to poor pay- 
ers is poor business. Time wasted 
selling them is much more ad- 
vantageously spent selling the dis- 
counter. Poor payers are easy 
buyers. An easy sale always made 
me suspicious. The grouchy old 
fellows who almost threw me out 
of their stores the first time I 
called usually lived to be the best 
assets of my commission account. 
I found but one exception to the 
rule as to working well-rated ac- 


counts in preference to the other 
sort. I always kept my eye on 
the young fellows just getting 
started. The old-established mer- 
chant was young once, too, and 
one of these days he’s pretty sure 
to die. The young merchant now 
beginning must, in a certain per- 
centage of cases, be the old well- 
rated account of a decade or so 
hence. He needs co-operation and 
assistance from the salesman and 
from the house behind the sales- 
man. He needs the service our 
Arkansas man rendered the new 
partnership. When I came to'the 
conclusion that a young merchant 
had that in him which spells 
success I certainly went the route 
for him with our credit depart- 
ment. 

The better posted the salesman 
can be made with regard to credit 
matters, the better salesman he 
will be for the sales manager. It 
is a rule which works good in 
both directions. The salesman’ 
who’ respects the credit depart- 
ment for what it can do for him 
is a much better man for the 
house than the salesman who is 
ignorant of the possibilities which 
may accrue from _ co-operation 
therewith and who, therefore, 
pulls back when his aid is mest 
essential We have certainly 
proved, in our business, that the 
sales and credit departments are 
a unit in interest and intent—and 
the credit man really ought to 
have an extra salary for the 
splendid selling work he puts 
across for me during the year. 


Edwin A. Walton Dead 


Edwin A. Walton, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Mich., died Jast Sun- 
day evening at Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Walton had recently left Detroit 
on a three months’ business trip through 
the West. His death was caused by 
pneumonia. 

_He was vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, and be- 
fore he joined Burroughs, two years 
ago, he was advertising manager of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company of 
Detroit. 


George Thomas Brfant has become a 
member of the Russel M. Seeds .Com- 
pany’s organization, advertising agency 
of Indianapolis. 
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Advertising Stimulated by the War 


When Hostilities Broke Out Advertising Men Expected a Cessation, but 
Everything Now Points to Greater Advertising in 
England Than Ever Before 


By Thomas Russell 


London, Eng., Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


{EpitorraL Nore:—Americans will 
have more than a casual interest_in this 
article. What would be the effect of 
war in this country on advertising? 
Would it paralyze or unleash new ener- 
gies? Again, English manufacturers 
have been notoriously non-advertisers. 
With advertising gives, chs endorsement 
of the Government, English firms are 
likely after the war to fight American 
invaders of their market more energet- 
ically.] 

Here little one may like 

it, the best part of the busi- 
ness community in Britain is a 
long way from being “sold” on 
the advertising proposition. I 
should judge that much less than 
one per cent of the goods handled 
in this country for domestic and 
foreign consumption are adver- 
tised to the public. The biggest 
and_ oldest-established * manufac- 
turers never advertise. 

A change may reasonably be 
expected after the war. Certain 
events during the present war 
have placed the-art of advertising 
on so high a pedestal and have so 
conclusively demonstrated its ef- 
ficiency, that when peace comes 
it is reasonable to believe that ad- 


vertising will stand far higher in . 


public estimation than ever be- 
fore. The most conservative in- 
stitutions in this country have be- 
come large general advertisers 
and made a huge success of it. 
The fact cannot be without influ- 
ence, although these successful 
idvertisers were not commercial 
but governmental. 

The earliest effect, 
was all the other way. 
The first shot of the war killed 
ll hope in a majority of British 
dvertisers. Almost the only 
cally large advertiser in this 
»untry who never blenched at all 
vas an American, Mr. : Selfridge, 
‘ho has been richly rewarded for 
is steadfastness. 

No. one foresaw. exactly what 
as: going to happen to business 


however, 


general. Men who had read on 


little history were the very men 
who made the worst guesses. -I 
was one of them. We knew that 
war has always had two effects. 
It has drained the belligerent na- 
tions of gold. It has caused wide- 
spread unemployment. What the 
instructed prophets failed to 
foresee, thereby vitiating their 
judgment of what was going to 
happen, was, not the ingenuity, 
but the boldness of Lloyd George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in issuing a paper currency of 
(for us) small denominations— 
10s. and £1. This kind of thing 
had been done before as every 
historical student knew: but it 
had always led to frightful dis- 
asters—which we shall yet have 
to obviate some day. No one 
foresaw that the Government 
would have the courage to risk 
these disasters’ and the skill to 
postpone them. Until the treas- 
ury notes were issued there was 
no hope that any advertising to 
speak of would continue to exist 
during war, and if it had not, the 
effects upon the nation’s strength 
would have been lamentable. We 
should never have been able to 
keep the wheels of trade going. 
We should never have. been able 
to maintain our credit and finance 
the war. The unemployment 
which came into being the mo- 
ment war was declared would 
have been accentuated and much 
of it would have continued. Ev- 
eryone would have been hoard- 
ing gold and provisions. 


HOW ADVERTISING RE-STARTED 


The first effect of war on ad- 


vertising was to stop it. But it 
soon started again. The largest 
public meeting ever convened 
in Europe to discuss advertising 
was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, having swamped and 
overflowed the London Cham- 
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ber of Commerce and blocked 
the traffic for. three-quarters of 
an hour. This meeting was 
called the moment the Treas- 
ury Bills were issued. Mr. 
Selfridge, the one large adver- 
tiser who had “carried on” 
without any change of plans, 
was appropriately in the chair. 
Every daily paper in London 
and numerous provincial dailies 
and weeklies reported the pro- 
ceedings. Speakérs told the 
thousands who crowded the 
meeting, and the millions who 
read the report of it, the ele- 
mentary truth that what keeps 
trade alive in the country is the 
wage fund (of 14% million 
pounds a week) which comes 
out of the banks about Friday, 
crosses the counter of the retail 
shops on Saturday, and goes 
back into the banks on Mon- 
day. It is the implement by 


which the labor used in manu- 
factures is exchanged for food, 
raiment and all other commodi- 
ties, and the output of one trade 
bartered for the output of an- 


other. 

And we proved to the public 
that the force which keeps this 
money in motion was advertising. 
We showed them the difference 
between economy and parsimony— 
between the wise self-denial which 
limits purchases in war-time to 
real utilities, and the self-starva- 
tion which saves the cost of good 
beef and thick boots and squan- 
ders the saving in doctors’ bills 
and loss of productive power 
through illness. It was not long 
before the influence of the meet- 
ing had begun to make itself 
felt, and advertising gradually 
began again, with effects which 
are to be presently described. 


THE CONVERTED WAR OFFICE 


But the first thing which saved 
a-not always grateful press from 
the ruin threatened by stoppage 
of advertising, was the work of 
the Le Bas committee. At this 
period the war was being fought 
with a volunteer army. More 
men were urgently needed. To 
obtain them, St. James’s Palace be- 
came a headquarters of “service” 


advertising—“service” in the ad- 
vertising, not the military serv- 
ice. The statesmanship of Sir 
(then Mr.) Hedley Le Bas in- 
duced the War Office to adopt 
the rational method of obtaining 
the men. It also provided the 
advertisers of Great Britain with 
a remarkable example of how to 
make advertising copy. It showed 
large commercial advertisers that 
if it is worth while to spend 
money on newspaper space, it is 
also worth while to engage the 
best work to fill the space. 

Information as to the relative 
efficacy of various sorts of copy 
was. furaished to the committee. 
Here is another lesson for the 
commercial adventurer in adver- 
tising. To prepare a big cam- 
paign of copy in advance of its 
actual publication is often un- 
avoidable. But it is indispensable 
that the progressive effects of the 
copy policy adopted shall be 
watched. The copy-writer must 
have access to results, and if 
they are not what is desired, the 
copy must be changed. And all the 
copy must be prepared thought- 
fully and deliberately. None of 
it must go out until it is as good 
as the constructors know how to 
make it. 

This is how the Le Bas commit- 
tee on army advertising worked. 
And it is safe to say that no ad- 
vertising ever published since the 
advance agent scratched notices 
of gladiatorial shows on the walls 
of Herculaneum ever produced 
such stupendous results. For the 
most that any other advertising 
has ever done has been to induce 
people to part with their money, 
and be glad to do it. -The Le 
Bas advertising induced men to 
part gladly with their careers, 
their future, and their lives. 

This advertising was vehement- 
ly attacked by critics in the press 
and in Parliament. At the lunch- 
eon of congratulation offered to 
Sir Hedley Le Bas on his knight- 
hood, the guest of the day made 
public property the fact that the 
two pieces of copy which, on 
grounds of taste and otherwise, 
had beens most violently assailed, 
were precisely the two to which 
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recruiting officers had traced the 
largest number of new soldiers! 

On November 10, last year, the 
Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu spoke 
at the advertising men’s-club in 
London—the Aldwych Club—and 
his speech was fully reported. He 
stated that 1,850,000 men and 400,- 
000 women were working full 
time on munitions. They are well 
paid and the Government has put 
in a welfare-work department for 
them. The great wage fund thus 
created—all paid in treasury notes 
—has placed the industrial classes 
in this country in a state of un- 
exampled prosperity. The result 
is that millions of people who 
never had enough for clothes, 
footwear, bedding and food be- 
fore, have enough and to spare. 
It is not surprising that adver- 
tisements. addressed to this class 
have had an enormous effect in 
reviving trade. Much money has 
been wastefully spent. But not 
all the spending has been waste- 
ful. The working people are 
better fed, shod, clothed and 


bedded than ever before, and the 
advertising of useful staples has 
helped to guide the spending of 
the money. It has visibly helped 
business, of course. 

Second in interest to the re- 
cruit-advertising campaign, but 
second only to it, was the adver- 
tising of the first great war loan. 
This was the introduction of mod- 
ern copy into one of the most 
conservative kinds of advertising. 
It was not the work of a com- 
mittee, but was shared by two ad- 
vertising men who had been mem- 
bers of the recruiting committee. 
None of the copy was collabora- 
tive, and the men who made it 
were paid for their work. 

Everyone knows how a loan, 
an issue of stock or bonds, and 
similar financial operations are 
usually advertised. The adver- 
tisements are drawn up by a 
solicitor collaborating with a 
stockbroker. Both are expressly 
debarred by the official societies 
from which they derive their li- 
cense to practice their respective 
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professions, from having any ex- 
perience of practical advertising. 
They crowd a column or two with 
half-illegible type, in language that 
there is no danger of anyone 
understanding unless he is an ex- 
pert, and then they get the money 
by sending letters to a few under- 
writers and to the customers of 
stockbrokers who know all about 
the loan without any advertise- 
ment at all. No man with idle 
money, unaccustomed to invest- 
ment, is ever attracted by the ad- 
vertisements. They are too tech- 
nical for him to understand, and 
he instinctively concludes that 
language of this obscurity would 
only be used where there was 
something to conceal. 


APPEAL OF ADVERTISING WAS TO ALL 
CLASSES 


The traditional form of a fi- 
nance advertisement could not, in- 
deed, be wholly eliminated from 
the campaign. The . Exchequer 


was prepared to receive £1,000,- 
000,000. This is five times the total 


indemnity exported from France 
by Prussia in 1871. The total in- 
vested savings of the working 
people of the United Kingdom be- 
fore the war were only about 
£200,000,000. The total gold-pro- 
duction of the world is worth well 
under £100,000,000 a year. The 
total cost to Britain of the Na- 
poleonic Wars (1805-1814) was 
only £831,000,000. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, therefore. was asking 
for big money. It was certain 
that a great part of it would 
have to be furnished by finan- 
cial magnates. The really big 
men would of course know . all 
about the issue, without any 
advertisements at all. But there 
would be lesser financial mag- 
nates and trained investors. to 
whom the language of a finan- 
cial advertisemeht is compre- 
hensible—even interesting. So the 
stereotyped form of a financial 
issue was published and was made 
a feature of the modern adver- 
tisements by which the loan was 
assisted. 

_ But all the available money ob- 
tainable was wanted, and there- 
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fore the advertisements,asked for 
the money of people ‘who knew 
nothing about finance, and spe- 
cial appeals were included in the 
copy to persons in control of 
funds suitable for investment. 
They were advertised to in what 
is often called “reason why” 
copy. The absolute safety of the 
money was explained in popular 
language. The security was the 
Consolidated Fund. It meant 
that before an investor could be 
deprived of one penny of capital 
or interest, the King would have 
to go without his Civil List, the 
Services could not get their sal- 
aries, the Government offices 
would ‘have to be closed, and 
Parliament could not sit, not hav- 
ing the money to pay the gas 
bill! 

Not only the capitalist, but the 
wage-earner was addressed, and 
hefore the advertising was well 
over, the enormous sum of £660,- 
000,000 had been received by the 
Exchequer, and the greatest piece 
of financial advertising in the his- 
tory of men had done its work, 
because it was conducted on the 
lines of modern advertising effi- 
ciency. 

Taken together, the recruiting 
campaign and the first war loan 
advertising represent an achieve- 
ment which no one in December, 
1913, could have believed possible. 
The biggest adventure of all was 
not the advertising itself, but the 
awakening of the British War 
Office and His Majesty’s. Treas- 
ury. When this has sunk. into 
history there is no limit that can 
be assigned to the future of ad- 
vertising. These experiences of 
war-time advertising proved that 
there is nothing which advertis- 
ing cannot do, if the “proposi- 
tion” is sound. 

The stability of British com- 
merce has owed much to adver- 
tising, and to the continuance of 
advertising, during the difficult 
times. of the last two years. If 
British commerce is to maintain 
its supremacy after the declara- 
tion of peace, advertising will 
have to shoulder a task for which 
it will be fortified by the memory 
of the facts described above, 
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That “rated sales” test we apply to our 
circulation is very simple: 


At the home office, we look up every sub- 
scriber’s name in 
Dun’'s 
Bradstreet's 
The Bankers Encyclopaedia 
Polk's Medical Directory 


Martindale's American Law Directory 
Polk's Dental Register 


If the subscriber is listed in one of these national 
directories of his business or profession—or is an 
officer (president, etc.) of a company listed in the 
first three—we pay the subscription salesman extra 
for getting that “better-than-average” subscription. 


As Leslie’s is edited for the kind of people who 
want a distinctive illustrated weekly like Leslie’s, 
and are willing to pay for it five times the average 
subscription price of the fifty leading periodicals, 
this plan fits Leslie’s particularly—and to date, 
exclusively. 


For example, the “rated sales” plan is one of the reasons why 
there are on our subscription books today—out of 400,000 sub- 
scribers—113,134 heads of families who are officers of companies 
rated in Bradstreet’s and Dun’s—or are rated there in their own 
names. 


Leslie’s itself is the other reason. 


Leslie's 


Mustrated Weekly Ne 
faces 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





PHILAT 
LEADS N 


Every New York Newspaper Was }j 
Total Lineage of Automobile Disp 
First- Place Newspapers in the Grei 





The following figures furnish | 
lineage of display advertising carw 
Automobile Show Numbers, Sunda 


Philadelphia Newspapers 


Lines 


THE NORTH AMERICAN, _ 68,720 


Record 
Inquirer 


Unchallenged leadership for ten consectfi, 
NORTH AMERICAN inthe Phil 
advertising for automobiles, trucks a 
the country. They select the mediut 


THE NORTH ! 


NEW, YORE OFFIOE 10th Year o 


347 Fifth Avenue 
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fated and Records were Broken by the 
Mdvertising Carried by Philadelphia’s 
Maitercity Auto Show Numbers. 


eresting comparison of the total 
papers of both cities in their 


New York Newspapers 


Lines 


American PE eee ET os ae ie 55,410 


e years proves the supremacy of THE 
Iphia automobile field. Buyers of 
cessories are among the keenest in 
own to give the very best results. 


AMERICAN’S 


eadership cmigago orrce 


1843 Peoples Gas Building 
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The “Emulative Attitude of Mind . 
Provides NATIONAL Advertisers 
with an Exceptional Opportunity 


NALYZE the circulation dis- 
tribution of most any national 
publication. Why does it appear 

weak in. Greater New York in oie 
tion to the 7,000,000 population ? 

It is not because the ‘market does not 
exist here. It must be because the various 
activities, peculiar to New York, consume 
much of the people’s otherwise leisure 
time. 

This created a need and an opportunity, 
The need was for a different approach to 
the New York consumer. The theatre 
was the opportunity. Strauss Theatre 
Programs provide the medium. 

They not only reach all worth-while 
New Yorkers, but they reach them at a 
time when their pride, taste and sense 
of quality are stimulated by the stage, 
atmosphere and presence of influential 
people around them. 

This emulative attitude of mind pro- 
vides national advertisers with an exc 
tional oppo tunity, for it not only enables 
them to equalize the distribution of their 
magazin: circulation, but enables them 
to reach New Yorkers when they are 


singularly susceptible to a quality appeal. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York, 





National Advertising to Sell a Less- 
Than-National Distribution 


Subtle Values That Justify Union Pacific’s National Campaign 


Based on an Authorized Interview with 


Gerrit Fort 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific Railway 


AS a railroad national distri- 
bution when it extends from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapo- 
lis straight west to Pacific Coast 
points? The answer of the past 
has been “No!” An inquiry into 
railroad advertising in the past 
will show it has usually been 
based on the assumption that a 
railroad draws the bulk of its 
business from the _ territory 
through which it extends. There 
have been seasons when railroads 
of the East have advertised in the 
West and those of the West have 
advertised in the East—but this 
$100,000 campaign in magazines 
by the Union Pacific is a 
consistent big-space, insti- 
tutional, national campaign. 
The “reason-why” behind 
this campaign should inter- 
est every manufacturer who 
has believed his distribu- 
tion or the peculiar char- 
acter of his business does 
not justify national adver- 
tising. The admitted waste, 
where a_ product lacking 
thorough national distribu- 
tion is yet given national 
publicity, may be more than 
atoned for by rather subtle 
values in reality attaching 
to certain forms of national 
idvertising, though not or- 
dinarily figured in by the 
lasty thinker. The Union 
Pacific has a number of 
lefinite reasons for begin- 
ing national institutional 
advertising. Some of the 
reasons are remote; yet all 
ire so obviously served by 
ihe present campaign that 
ihe company was convinced 
1 advance, without wait- 
ng for tangible results, 
that the campaign must pay. 


Even in 1850 there were about 100,000 


All know of the remarkable 


The Union Pacific magazine 
campaign has four distinct pur- 
poses: 

1. Increase of passenger traffic. 

2. Increase of freight traffic. 

3. Greater efficiency on the 
part of officials and employees. ° 

4. A better understanding by 
the public of the viewpoint and 
aspirations of modern railway 
managing, and the hope, perhaps, 
that this understanding may be re- 
flected in the attitude of regulat- 
ing bodies. 

The last two illustrate what is 
meant by “subtle values” in na- 
tional advertising. ; 


ty rn 
UNION PACIFIC 


A little over a hundred years ago all west of the Alle- 
ghenies belonged to France, Spain and No Man. 


ae in the Union Pacific 


a te of the 11 Union Pacific States 


since the completion of the line in pie 


It was Lincoln who urged the 


east and west railway 


‘onstruction of an 
He insisted that the Government ot to build it, “not only as a milnary 
a had sal 


—““but as ‘a means of holding the 


From this ideal of a United Republic came the name: Union Pacific 
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ince the reorganization of this national railway 
in 1897, over $269,700,000 have been invested 
in improvements— the debt of $60,000,000 to the 
Government has been paid in full—and the whole 
people have benefited. 

In these 48 years the West has won prosperity 

states have won solidity. The Union Pacihe 

bas won the public's gratitude. 

Today the nationalized Union Pacific is the 
main link between East and West—a boulevard 
of steel for passengers and freight 





ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE. NATIONAL 


CAMPAIGN 





& 
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Then there have been some spe- . 


cial circumstantial reasons to 
buttress strongly the four-fold ar- 
gument above, and which might 
also be termed “subtle.” First, 
was the road’s feeling that it is 
and has been from the first a na- 
tional institution. It was actually 
born of a national need, being 
urged by President Lincoln as 
necessary to national security. 
Until its completion the govern- 
ment had no facilities for moving 


_troops to the Pacific Coast, nor 


was there a sense of “union” be- 
tween the East and West. 
Second, was the argument that 
though the road directly serves 
only one-fourth of the nation’s 
area, in a limited sense it has not 
only national but international 
distribution. That is, its limited 
distribution is in a measure made 
up for by the special character of 
its passenger-traffic prospects, the 
traveling public. For whereas the 
great majority of soap or package 
food prospects may be chronic 
stay-at-home folk, traveling peo- 
ple have a “personal distribution,” 
circulating not only nationally but 
internationally. Those who are 
not resident within the road’s im- 
mediate territory may yet be de- 
pended on to drift within that ter- 
ritory more or less periodically. 
Further, in this connection, it 
thas been reasoned that good will 
as applied to the railroad busi- 
ness 1S not a sectional matter. 
That in these days of such travel- 


‘ing and intense intercommunica- 


’ tion, any effective body of good 


will must be national or near- 
national in its scope. People who 
travel are constantly meeting peo- 
ple from other sections and 
checking up opinions about rail- 
roads. The man who has an ad- 
miration for any road is more apt 
to retain that feeling if he finds 
that the men he meets agree with 
him. If they disagree, he will 
soon concludé that he is wrong. 
If he meets enthusiastic agreement 
his friendliness is greatly strength- 
ened. While admitting. that there 
is waste circulation in the cam- 
paign in the sense that the ads 
reach many who have absolutely 
no prospect of taking Western 
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trips, it is still claimed that this 
campaign represents an econom- 
ical method of - expending the 
money involved; that.a cheap way 
to create good will for a railroad 
is to do it nationally, provided 
there is the least semblance of a 
national market. 

Another circumstantial argu- 
ment for the campaign has been 
the argument of timeliness, based 
on the fact that the buying power 
of the country is at high-water 
mark, on the consideration that 
the patriotic note in the campaign 
would fit into the great and wide- 
spread discussion of Americanism 
incident to the politics of the day, 
and on the belief that there is 
now a great and genuine reaction 
of the public toward fairness for 
the railroads. 


“A BACKGROUND OF GOOD WILL” 


“The officials of the Union Pa- 
cific,” said Passenger Traffic 
Manager Gerrit Fort, in enlarg- 
ing on some of the points already 
made, “are thoroughly convinced 
of the wisdom of creating a sort 
of ‘background of national good 
will’ against which the activities, 
splendid service, and local or zone 
advertising of the road will stand 
out in bold relief. Heretofore 
each individual local advertise- 
ment about a specific trip has been 
saddled with a double responsi- 
bility. It has had to attempt the 
creation of general good will 
toward the road in addition to im- 
mediate salesmanship of a trip. 
This double duty weakens both 
efforts. It is an advertising axiom 
that an advertisement accom- 
plishes most if designed to do 
only one thing. 

“But with the matter of general 
good: will taken care of on a 
national scale the situation is 
becoming altogether different. 
Local advertising can now con- 
centrate entirely on selling definite 
rides and is just that much more 
effective in increasing passenger 
traffic. 

“Character of copy to best se- 
cure national good will has, of 
course, been a serious problem. 
All railroads look alike to the 
traveler until some road manages 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No 31. Caveat Emptor 


That is an old-time rule which still retains 
some legal recognition. 

But woe to the man, selling service or prod- 
uct, who today lets. the buyer beware. 


Modern business is no battle of wits. It’s an 
offer of service, with a pledge of good faith. 


Goods are sold on approval. And service 
would be, could time, like the goods, be re- 
claimed. 

Selling inducements are all implied guaran- 
tees. To fail an iota.is cheating. 


Giving what patrons expect is but value. 
received. And that is a matter of course. 


Credit comes only through some over- 
measure. 


In your line and our line and all lines, 
very few men rise high. 


Instinctively, in those who do, we look for 
super-service. Their place proves that they 
give it. 

There lies the appeal of bigness. 

It proves that many have there found some 
unique satisfaction. It proves that patrons stay. 
And their verdicts have been endorsements. 


Buyers know they don’t need to beware. 


It is not what wé say, but what customers 
say, that finally fixes our place. 


And the big concern’s place has been fixed. 


This is the thirty-first’ of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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Columns, Lines. 


Literary Digest. . 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Collier's 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- Scientific American. 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS Independent ..... 
ADVERTISING Leslie’s 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own Christian Herald. 
. advertising. ) Agate 
Columus. Lines. 
Vanity Fair 41,785 
System (pages) 34,77 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 151 66 
Country Life In America. . O96 
Popular Science Mg 
(pages) .... 
House & off All-Story (page: 
Cu December 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. 36,383 
Town and Country.... 26,719 
Literary Digest......... 15,442 
Collier’s 14,515 
9,241 
Independent 7,140 
Illustrated Sunday Maga- 





ated World (pages 
Association Men (pages). 
Arts & Decoratiop 


+ Outers’ 

Forest & Stream 
Travel 

In ational Str.’ 
> 


4,913 
4,866 





. To be listed_as tenth in the volume of advertis- 
ing among monthly magazines carrying general 
and class advertising can mean but one thing-- 


Association Men pays its adver- 
tisers in results 


We have abundant proofs to convince any 
doubter of this fact and are anxious to be put 
to the test. 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, Bus. Mgr. 
A. P. Opdyke Advg. Mgr. 


124 E. 28th Street, New York 


H.L. WARD A. H. PETERS 
19S. La Salle St. Central Y. M.C. A. 
Chicago, IIl. Detroit, Mich. 
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through distinctive publicity to 
create a striking personality for 
itself in the public mind. Many 
roads—in fact, every road, and 
every business institution—is indi- 
vidual and distinctive when you 
study it thoroughly enough. The 
problem is to put that individual- 
ity into picture and print. Possi- 
bly you have heard the story of 
Maupassant and his tutor, Flau- 
bert. When Maupassant applied 
to Flaubert for instruction in 
short-story writing Flaubert told 
him to go into the streets of Paris 
and study the first cab-horse he 
should encounter. ‘Study the 
horse,’ he instructed, ‘until you are 
certain you can tell me in writing 
in what ways he differs from 
every other cab-horse in Paris— 
until your written description can 
make that cab-horse stand out as 
an individual.’ : 

“Our national copy has been 
most carefully planned to express 
our individuality, and will repay 
study. We have endeavored to 
make ‘historic interest the keynote 
of all of this copy, expressing it 
in text, border, and pictures. Yet 
it has not neglected to advertise 
the efficiency, luxurious equip- 
ment, and scenic advantages of 
the road, nor to define its ex- 
tent, terminals, etc. We have se- 
cured distinctive art treatment 
and type as well as distinctive 
message. 

“So much for the passenger 
traffic angle. 


OTHER BENEFITS FROM CAMPAIGN 


“Consideration of some other 
benefits from such publicity have 
had great weight with us.. For 
instance, such good-will building 
must inevitably have an apprecia- 
ble effect on shippers of freight 
where there is a choice of routes. 
It is true that a large propor- 
tion of the nation’s tonnage is in 
the hands of comparatively few 
men and that they are called on 
by freight solicitors. But the au- 
thority of the printed word often 
brings greater returns per dollar 
invested than the work of the best 
salesman. And, again figuring 
this campaign as only a .back- 
ground for sales work, it paves 


the way for successes in personal 
solicitation. 

“Then, there is the reflex action 
of such publicity upon our officials 
and employees. Say publicly that 
a body of men are uniformly effi- 
cient and courteous and be sure 
these men see the advertising and 
you have inspired them to even 
greater efforts. 

“It is needless to dwell on the 
minor values of good will, such 
as increasing the friendliness of 
voters and statesmen, thus oper- 
ating against the tendency toward 
oppressive regulation which has 
resulted largely from misunder- 
standing of the railroad’s attitude 
toward the public. These ends, 
and more, are served. Our array 
of arguments for good will ad- 
vertising help to prove the verac- 
ity of the enormous valuations 
some advertisers put on their 
good will and trade names. 

“What I have said about cumu- 
lative effect indicates that we do 
not expect any direct proof that 
this advertising is worth while. 
We feel certain that it is worth 
more than it costs. We reasoned 
it would serve the various ends 
mentioned before it was under- 
taken, and have felt doubly con- 
vinced since we have seen the ac- 
tual copy in the magazines. In- 
deed, the campaign is not a pure 
experiment, for it was foreshad- 
owed in a small way in. our last 
year’s campaign. I have every 
expectation that our company will 
follow our present policy consist- 
ently from year to year. In fact, 
my recommendation for our pres- 
ent appropriation was based on 
continuity of our campaign over 
a term of years.” 


Merrell-Soule Features Long- 
Standing Price 


“For thirty-three years None Such 
Mince Meat has cost you only 10 cents 
a package,” reads current newspaper 


copy of the Merrell-Soule Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. “To-day, with all food- 
costs high, None Such still sells at 10 
cents a package.” 

A series of five pieces of copy, all 
featuring the unfluctuating price of the 
product, is now appearing in newspapers 
of the middle West. In the far West 
the same copy appears, but with the 
price reading “12 cents to 15 cents.” 





Resume Advertising in Face of 
Restricted Supply of Goods 


Seeman Brothers Determine on Aggressive Campaign for White Rose Tea 


oe the space of a year 
and a half, during which 
White Rose Ceylon tea was 
not advertised, Seeman Brothers, 
wholesale grocers of New York, 
have just commenced an extended 
campaign for this product. In 
common with many other con- 
cerns, these tea distributors were 
brought face to face at the begin- 
ning of the war with the problem 
of securing sufficient supplies to 
meet the demand. The ocean- 


Lissipated Dollars 


Nobody sees—nobody cares 
to see your tea-leaves. The 
brew alone ex 

or the lack of it. 

The tea-pot is your leveller 

It dispels all imaginary quality. 

If you pay a fancy price for 


SEEMAN BROS, NEW YORK 
Propruton of “WHITE ROSE” Coffee 


ONE OF THE SERIES IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


carrying trade was so seriously 
interfered with that the arrival of 
shipments from Ceylon could not 
be depénded upon. 

For this reason advertising was 
discontinued, although previously 
the tea had been advertised for 
many years, the appropriation at 
times. being as high as $90,000 per 
annum. When Germany let it be 
known, a few weeks ago, that it 
was ready to negotiate for peace, 


Sylvan L. Stix, a member of the - 


You will cease the “fancy” 
price idea when you know 
qosllty to Wine Rose” Copter Tee the “While Rose” quality. A 


firm, who is in charge of its ad- 
vertising, decided that it would be 
a good scheme to resume adver- 
tising the tea. Copy was prepared 
and contracts were made for a 
series of ads in forty daily news- 
papers located in the territory east 
of Pittsburgh. 

Then came the reply of the 
Allies to the German note. For the 
next few days Seeman Brothers’ 
salesmen expected that orders 
would be sent out cancelling the 
campaign which was to 
start January 15th, or, 
at least, holding it up 
to await developments. 
Instead, they received 
a communication un- 
der date of January 
wee 12th, stating that the 
campaign would go 
through as scheduled. 
cablegram _ sent 
from Colombo on Jan- 
uary 10th was quoted, 
as follows: 

“Sales (meaning auc- 
tion sales of tea at Co- 
lombko) _ indefinitely 
postponed, business 
practically suspended 
pending settlement ex- 
change difficulties. 
Further shipments apt 
to be irregular and re- 
stricted.” 

After an explanation 
of the difficulties of 
exchange alluded to, 
the bulletin to sales- 
men continued: 

“We do not know whether to 
blow hot or cold in regard to ask- 
ing you to push the sales of White 
Rose Ceylon Tea, but as we have 
a pretty good stock on hand, and 
as we think this trouble is so acute 
that it must of necessity right 
itself before long, we have de- 
cided that if we are going to run 
out of tea at all, it does not make 
very much difference whether we 
run qut a week sooner or a week 
later, and that we, therefore, 
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| MANUFACTURERS 
of Ready -To-Wear 


will find in 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN 
a medium second to 
none as a _ prestige 
and business builder. 


For most productive 
results for your 
Ready -To- Wear 


clients advertise in 


3 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN | 
1182 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago Philadelphia 
London Paris 


Gee ea Me es 
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A National Paper Service 


We have often been asked in 
what way we differ from ordinary 
paper houses. We are exclusive 
manufacturers’ agents for the 
largest plants in the United States. 


We sell direct to the consumer a 
wide and varied line of paper. 
We are the only concern in a 
position to render our customers 
personal on-the-ground service re- 
gardless of where they may be 
located or what they want to buy 
in the paper line. 


Bermingham and Seaman represen- 
tatives are picked men. They hold 
their positions because they are able 
to save money for our customers 
and in that way get the business. 
Their help and suggestions have 
helped pay many a printing bill— 
why not use them, too? 


Send us your printing specifications 
and we will gladly and promptly 
submit dummies and suggestions 
without obligation to you. 





BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


‘Chicago - New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee Detroit 
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might as well blow hot and back 
up the advertising, which starts 
Monday, January 15th, with all 
our might and trust to luck that 
by hook or crook we will be able 
to get enough tea to keep our 
trade supplied.” 


EFFECT OF SHUTTING DOWN ON 
ADVERTISING 


“Now that we are going ahead 
with our advertising we intend to 
make the campaign the most 
notable we have ever had,” said 
Mr. Stix to a representative of 
Printers’ Ink. “We have been 
advertising Ceylon tea since 1901. 
That the results have been satis- 
factory is indicated by a bulletin 
issued by the service department 
of a New York newspaper show- 
ing that 64 per cent of the 1,000 
grocery stores visited by its in- 
vestigators reported that White 
Rose had the largest sale of any 
package tea. While the shutting 
down of our advertising for a 
year and a half. has had a nat- 
ural effect on the volume of 
sales, yet the effect is not so 
great as might be supposed, be- 
cause of the good will and con- 
fidence that had been created by 
our advertising in former years. 

“In the new campaign, which 
we are just starting, much of our 
publicity activity will be confined 
to New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Besides the news- 
papers, we are using painted bul- 
letins and cards in the cars of the 
New York Central, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the Long 
Island, the Westchester and the 
Erie Railroads. Street-car cards 
are to appear on the subway and 
elevated roads of Manhattan and 
srooklyn, and in larger cities in 
the Eastern territory. Striking 
posters will be shown and window 
and other displays will be supplied 
to the dealers.” 

The newspaper advertisements 
vary from three to four columns 
in width and have a depth of 
seven inches. In each one an il- 
lustration showing the package 
occupies a dominating position, 
and a simple argument is pre- 
sented in a direct and forceful 
way. One advertisement is headed 
“Warning!” in heavy black type, 


and admonishes the public to be- 
ware of imitations put up in pack- 
ages that resemble those of the 
White Rose. Another explains 
why lead foil is used as a con- 
tainer for tea. <A third dwells 
upon the double strength of Cey- 
lon tea and shows why it is eco- 
nomical to buy it. 

The street-car cards tell the tea 
message in less than twenty words. 


How to Increase Advertising in 
Business Papers 


Provivence, R. I., Jan. 17, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For seven or eight months 
have been an ardent booster for Print- 
ERS’ INK. As a representative of The 
ass ig Weekly, a jewelry trade paper, 
and The Keystone Magazine of Opto- 
metry, a semi-monthly ‘trade paper in 
the optometry line, I have had an axe 
to grind. My boosting for Printers’ 
Inx has been due to entirely selfish 
motiyes. 

I know probably a dozen men who 
have subscribed to Printers’ Ink at 
my advice. They are men whom I have 
been soliciting for advertising. I be- 
lieve that when I can get a man to 
read Printers’ Ink he will very shortly 
have a better conception of advertis- 
ing. Further, that Printers’ Inx will 
educate him along lines that I have 
not the time to do. 

This letter is written to you with the 
idea in mind that it would be a capi- 
tal thing if all advertising representa- 
tives of trade papers and other maga- 
zines were boosters for Printers’ INK 
aiong somewhat similar methods. 

It might interest you to know that 
every copy of Printers’ Inx that I re- 
ceive is re-mailed by me to someone 
else, after I have finished reading it. 
Surely if more men in charge of the 
advertising in different lines of business 
were to read Printers’ Ink the work 
of advertising solicitors would be great- 


ly simplified. 
J. M. Warp. 


ast I 


Rumor Regarding S. H. Adams 
: Put to Rest 


Richard H. Waldo, of the New York 
Tribune, tells Printers’ Inx that he 
cannot deny .too emphatically the re- 
port that Samuel Hopkins Adams _ has 
parted company with the Tribune. “This 
-rumor,” said. Mr. aldo, ‘‘may arise 
from sources where quite likely the 
wish would be father to the thought.” 


Joins H. Walton Heegstra, Inc. 


C. A. Bonniwell, who for the past 
two years was assistant sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, of Auburn, Ind., is 
now associated with H. Walton Heeg- 

. stra, Inc., Chicago. 





An Investigation That Uncovered 
a Year-Round Demand 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feed Secures 200 New Distributors by Adding 
New Classes of Mediums to His Former List 


HE full-page advertisements 
for Red Comb poultry feed 
which have been appearing in 
magazines of general circulation 
have started a lot of advertising 
men to wondering. And well 
they might, for it is rather un- 
usual to see poultry feed adver- 
tised side by side with satin lin- 
ings, silverware and patent-leather 
shoes. But therein lies a story 
—a story that shows how easy 
it is to pick up business that the 
other fellow overlooks, if we will 
only take the trouble to do a 
little fact-digging in —e 
way places. 
Like most manufacturers, " the 
Hales & Edwards Company, of 
Chicago, took the line of least 


resistance when it started out in 
1902 to market poultry feeds. 
Poultry-feed manufacturers from 
time immemorial had looked to 
the largest consumers for the 
largest sales. Years of traditional 
selling had built up an easily ac- 
cessible distributing machine for 
reaching these big customers, 
and the company did the natural | 
thing by putting this machinery 
to work. 

It never occurred to the manu- 
facturer that big business is in- 
variably made up of small orders. 
Sales from established channels 
showed a healthy increase each 
succeeding year, so there was no 
occasion to worry. “Let well 
enough alone” was the prevailing 
policy,-and the com- 
pany continued to ap- 
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SUBURBANITES ARE APPEALED TO IN aces” amen 


Healthy, Vigorous Birds Mean Poultry Success 


It’s the quality that counts—not the quan- 
tity. Rich, heavy feeds that force the egg 
will not exist are most liable to injure the bird’s health 


Red Comb 
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propriate four or five 
thousand _ dollars 
every year for use at 
poultry shows and in 
advertising in publi- 
cations reaching the 
larger raisers of poul- 
try—until it was 
pointed out by a 
young __ advertising 
man that it was over- 
looking the suburban 
and small-town poul- 
try-raiser with a few 
chickens in his back 
yard. 

At first the manage- 
ment refused to take 
the suggestion §seri- 
ously—“Why _ bother 
with small orders, 
when you can get big 
ones?” they said. And 
they pointed to a 20 
per cent increase as a 
result of a campaign 
aimed to build up a 
long list of exclusive 
jobber-representatives. 
But to offset this the 
advertising man was 
able to show that the 
bulk of the orders 


kegp them in 
RED 
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During 32 Y ears 


Tinan came to years ago a young 


man came to New York with two 
ideas. 


The first was to publish a magazine which 
would be of interest to-one type of wo- 
-man, multiplied by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 


The second idea was an original plan to 
merchandise this publication. 


The result is THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The man was F. M. Lupton. 


From the day the first issue was published, 
32 years ago, THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL has never deviated from the 
straight line of appeal to the type of wo- 
man who first enjoyed it. During this 
time its editors have been giving its read- 
ers what they want, rather than what its 
editors think they should have. 


The result has been a popularity for THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL with its 
own readers which only time, plus right 
methods, can produce. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 
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COTTRELL 


Multicolor Rotary Press and Process 
(No. 2) 








This continues last week’s story of a Revolution in Color Printing, 
now for the first time available for any advertiser’s use—what it 
means to the advertiser. 


Perfect Register 
On Every Sheet 





The big buyer of printing realizes how the printer has to struggle 
with almost insuperable difficulties in doing color printing. To 
feed a sheet of paper four times to print the four colors, makes 
perfection of register on every sheet impossible. Then a change in 
atmospheric conditions will swell or shrink paper—and it is mar- 
velous that the printer can do so well as he does—all honor to 
his skill and patience! | 


But by the Cottrell Process, the four colors are printed at one run 
through the press. The grippers never let go until all the colors 
are printed. It is impossible for a color to be out of register. 


Every buyer of color printing knows that the whole result is ruined 
when a color is out of register—the effect is different. He has the . 
uncomfortable knowledge that more or less of every edition he 
mails is “out of register”—his printer can’t help it, except at a 
cost which is prohibitive on large editions. 


But the Cottrell Process eliminates all that—register 100%. 
More details next issue. 
C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Printing Press Manufacturers 
25 East 26th Street, New York 


We do no printing—we build machinery for 
printers’ use 
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which had yielded this result were 
from suburban or _ small-town 
consumers. The upshot was a 
widespread investigation—and a 
radical revision of advertising 
policy. 

“It was found that the town- 
lot market for poultry feed,” ex- 
plained an official of the company, 
“offers a very desirable field. The 
prime object of the general farm- 
er is the raising of big crops— 
and poultry, if kept, is a side is- 
sue. Although some grain is fed, 
the hens for the most part have 
to scratch for variety in feed. 
Chickens are kept principally for 
fresh eggs for table use or for 
trading for coffee, tea or sugar. 
There is little attempt to increase 
production or develop producing 
stock through feeding a balanced 
ration. 


THE FIELD THAT WAS BEING 
NEGLECTED 


“Our investigation showed that 
a large number of poultry-raisers 
are located near town or in the 
suburbs. They have no acreage 
to grow feed and therefore have 
to buy it. It was from these peo- 
ple we were getting considerable 
of our business-and to them that 
we should direct part of our ad- 
vertising. It seemed difficult to 
believe, but investigation proved 
this to be true. 

“For example, in Chicago and 
suburbs we found that twelve car- 
loads of poultry feed are con- 
sumed a day. Estimating that 
one pound of poultry feed is suffi- 
cient for one chicken for one 
week, the extent of the city and 
suburban market can be appre- 
ciated. This is typical of the de- 
mand in other large cities through- 
out the country. 

“The discovery that because of 
the peculiar conditions in our bus- 
iness our principal markets were 
in the cities, towns and suburbs 
naturally induced us to use mag- 
azines circulating in those loca- 
tions. Another false start in our 
early advertising was that it was 
out of step with the season of 
demand. Poultry feed ordinarily 
sells best in the summer months 
because increased poultry produc- 
tion stimulates demand. In the 
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suburban market poultry feed is 
a year-round proposition. To get 
into our advertising the year- 
round effect among a wide range 
of readers we use large space in 
several magazines at a_ time, 
changing to others at times to 
spread our appeal. The continu- 


ity of our advertising on any class 
of readers is maintained by small- 
er copy in the balance of the list. 
We still consistently use selected 
farm and poultry journals. 


OUTDOOR DISPLAY HELPS IN _ SEC- 
TIONAL DRIVE . 


“We sometimes supplement our 
magazine advertising when break- 
ing into new markets. For a long 
time the New England market 
looked inviting but difficult. On 
surveying the territory, however, 
we found that grain dealers’ within 
a certain radius visited the Board 
of Trade in Boston on an aver- 
age of once a week. To get the 
attention of this concentrated au- 
dience' of dealer-prospects we 
surrounded the Board of Trade 
with painted bulletins advertising 
Red Comb poultry feed. With 
this display, in conjunction with 
our consumer, magazine advertis- 
ing, we have in six months estab- 
lished ourselves with 200 new 
dealers. 

“While three years ago we had 
a slack period ‘three months of 
the year and in season sold only 
in a limited territory, we now 
have dealer-representation in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and other principal cities 
and towns east of the Mississippi 
River, and have a more uniform 
demand throughout: the year in 
the wider territory.” 

The experience of the Hales 
& Edwards Company in adjust- 
ing its advertising to the market 
holds a suggestion for other man- 
ufacturers who are apparently 
beating cold iron in following the 
methods: laid down by accepted 
customs, instead of ascertaining 
definite conditions. In the subur- 
ban and small towns—midway be- 
tween the urban and rural mar- 
kets—there are big possibilities 
which every day are being over- 
looked, undoubtedly, by adver- 
tisers. 





‘Pal E. Derrick Writes a Book 


in Defense of Advertising 


“How to Reduce Selling Costs” Is an Exposition of What Advertising 
Really Is, and What It Can Do 


A SOMEWHAT different type 
of ‘book about advertising 
has just been published in Lon- 
don. The author, Paul E. Der- 
rick, was years ago an advertising 
agent of note in this country, but 
removed to England, where he is 
handling some important accounts. 
He will be remembered also as 
the originator of several unique 
trade characters, which have since 
become famous through national 
advertising, among those which he 
created or had a hand in develop- 
ing being Johnnie Walker, the 
Gold Dust Twins, and the Quak- 
er of Quaker Oats. 

Very likely Mr. Derrick would 
not approve of having his book 
referred to as a “defense” of, ad- 
vertising, but, as we see it, that 
is what it really amounts to. And 
it is all the more valuable viewed 
in that light when one considers 
the attacks upon advertising as 
an economic force that are being 
made down in Washington and 
in other quarters at the present 
time. Of course, the astute read- 
ers of Printers’ INK know that 
advertising is actually in need of 
no “defense,” that it carries its 
own justification, but as has been 
pointed out in these columns, the 
general public is not so well post- 
ed and is inclined to be somewhat 
captious when it hears of the 
enormous sums paid for adver- 
tising, and which, it fears, may 
have something to do with the ab- 
normally high cost of living. So 
all the evidence and all the argu- 
ments that can be marshalled to 
show that advertising actually re- 
duces selling costs rather than 
adds to them are welcome against 
the day when the case’ of The 
People vs. Advertising may be 
called into court. 

We have termed the book a “de- 
fense” of advertising, but it is not 
an apology nor a tract. Its title, 
“How -to Reduce Selling Costs,” 


indicates the point of attack. it 


is an orderly and extremely sim- 
ple presentation of modern mar- 
keting conditions, and the part 
which advertising plays in them. 
The purpose and the scope of the 
book are clearly outlined at the 
very start. “It will come as a 
shock to the public, and also to 
many manufacturers,” says the 
opening sentence of the introduc- 
tion, “to be told that it costs more 
to sell goods than it does to make 
them. . . . In recent years, cost 
of production has gone down in 
proportion as labor-saving and 
time-saving machines have been 
developed, and economies in ma- 
terials and processes have been 
effected. Unfortunately, within 
the same period, cost of selling 
has gone up as competition has 
increased by reason of increased 
production, resulting from contin- 
ually lowered production cost and 
increased transport facilities. 

“Thus are the manufacturers’ 
profit and the consumers’ purchase 
price gripped in a vicious circle 
from which there appears but one 
means of escape. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 


“The object of this book is to 
indicate this means of escape. I 
hope to prove that increased effi- 
ciency in selling is absolutely es- 
sential to continued commercial 
success, and that it offers the only 
means to any material reduction 
of price to the consumer, or of 
increase of profit to the pro- 
ducer.” 

From that programme Mr. Der- 
rick does not depart in the whole 
course of the book. He shows 
how the direct relationship of 
producer with consumer, through 
advertising, consistently operates 
to reduce the cost of selling goods. 
He traces its effects upon whole- 
salers and retailers, chain-stores, 
and mail-order houses, and points 
out that through all the complex- 
ities of modern business, advertis- 
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All Hail—Massachusetts, the Fourth! 


QWhich means that this great Commonwealth ranks 
fourth in the whole country in the value of its manu- 
factured products and first in the production of Boots 
and Shoes and Cotton Goods. 
@The chart produced herewith shows most impressive- 
ly this wide angle of leadership—in comparison with 
others of our busiest states. ‘ 








PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF BOOTS AND SHOES 

COTTON GOODS,AND WOOLEN & WORSTED GOODS 
BOOTS & SHOES 


CHART PRODUCED BY COURTESY NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


G Over 3,600,000 people live within the modest 
boundaries of Massachusetts. This means averaging 
450 people to the square mile and those of them who 
don’t use the Massachusetts street cars today are 
growing up into urban or interurban patrons. 

GOne great big masterful market is Massachusetts— 
Why not offer your wares to her busy, ge 4 
street-car-riding millions and DO IT NOW.-—-She’s ric 
—is Massachusetts. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York Sears Blidg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 
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Pror. CHARLES WM. BurRKETT 
Editor American Agriculturist 


F there is any one depart- 

ment in American Agricul- 
turist that has a jiu-jitsu hold 
on its readers, it is our household 
department. It is simply out of 
the question my trying in a 
single advertisement. to tell all 
of its wonderful features. 


In speaking with Mrs. Mary 
R. Reynolds, household 
editor, she said to me, ‘“Profes- 
sor Burkett, what I am trying 
to do through the household 
columns of American Agricul- 
turist is to help the farmer and 
his wife to a realization of the 
fact that there is no reason why 
they can’t have all the comforts 
the city home has, with the 
extra ones of the farm thrown 
in. In at least 50 families out 
of 100 it is not a question of 
means but of education, and it’s 
along the educational lines that 


our 
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I talk, through the household 
department of the American 
Agriculturist, week after week, 
to the farmers’ wives and fami- 
lies.” 


I don’t believe I ‘“‘over-sell” 
our household department when 
I say that it is without doubt 
the strongest of its kind in the 
weekly farm press. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds was born and reared on a 
farm and she keeps in intimate 
touch with farming life and 
farming conditions by continual 
visits into the farmers’ homes, 
and only during the past sum- 
mer she made an extended trip, 
gathering much valuable “house- 
hold data,” all of which will be 
placed before the readers of our 
household department. 


I tell you it is impossible to 
estimate the good that Mrs. 
Reynolds is doing through her 
household department in the 
of the 125,000 farm 

in New York and 


nearby States who read Ameri- 


homes 
families 


can Agriculturist, and this work 


is only just beginning, so to 
speak. 


CharteatsAurkat- 


Editor, American Agriculturist. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ing tends to one certain end ;- the 
reduction of the. burden of sell- 
ing cost which rests upon the con- 
suming public. 

Of course, from the standpoint 
of the advertiser, the book trav- 
erses a good deal of familiar 
ground. It is primarily addressed 
to non-advertisers, and much of 
the discussion is necessarily ele- 
mentary. But the elementary 
facts about advertising can hard- 
ly be stated too often, and each 
time that they are put into new 
form they*are likely to carry con- 
viction to someone who has not 


hitherto been reached. For ex-. 


ample, the old, familiar arguments 
for the recognition of advertising 
as an investment instead of mere 
expense are stated by Mr. Der- 
rick in a new way: 


A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 


“No man can become a coura- 
geous and successful advertiser,” 
he says, “until he learns to look 
upon advertising outlay as an in- 
vestment. There is no logic in 
regarding efficient advertising out- 
lay as mere expense. It is an in- 
vestment just as much as are 
works or mechanical equipment. 

“Money put ‘into bricks and 
mortar and machinery and tools 
is properly an inventory item, but 
it must be written off. No good 
business man would continue to 
carry forward from year to year 
the original cost items for such 
expenditure. Efficient advertising 
is in exactly the same class of in- 
vestment, and subject to the same 
process of cancellation. 

“A businesslike method of han- 
dling this vexed question is that 
of a conservative and persistent 
advertiser whose practice it is to 
treat his advertising expenditure 
as a depreciable investment. 

“Assuming that he is expending 
£5,000 per annum in advertising, 
his advertising asset would work 
out as follows: 


Plus Plus 
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“It will be observed that he 
each year writes off 20 per cent 
of the total amount expended in 
the current five-year period. This 
is on the assumption that the 
initial impulse of advertising per- 
sists through a period of five 
years, which is a conservative es- 
timate if it is properly reinforced 
by new and efficient expenditure. 

“Upon this basis of £5,000 an- 
nual expenditure, it will be ob- 
served that after five years there 
is no increase in the asset, be- 
cause of the extinction each year 
of one-fifth of the annual expend- 


_iture for each of the preceding 


five years. The annual amount 
written off, after the five-year 
period is reached is, therefore, 
exactly equal to the current year’s 
expenditure. Thus, after five 
years, assuming that the £5,000 
annual expenditure is continued, 
the advertiser would have a per- 
manent investment in advertising 
amounting to £15,000. 

“Some experienced advertisers 
write off their advertising invest- 
ment faster than this and some 
slower, but that the cumulative 
effect of sound, systematic ad- 
vertising should be recognized 
and carried forward on the bal- 
ance sheets of a business, the 
same as other depreciable invest- 
ments, is self-evident to any one 
experienced in sound businesslike 
publicity. 

“That advertising is one of the 
productive factors of a business 
cannot be denied, and when its 
continued productiveness beyond - 
date of expenditure is admitted, 
as it is by all successful adver- 
tisers, it is plainly an item of in- 
vestment exactly the same as is a 
machine or tool forming part of 
the equipment of a manufacturer’s. 
works. It logically follows that it 
should be admitted into the inven- 
tory upon exactly the same basis, 
and only be extinguished within ° 
the period of its usefulnes. 


Permanent In- 


Plus Plus Plus vestment in 


Ist year 2nd year: 3rdyear 4th year 5th year Advertising 
z £ F £ £ £ 


Ist year 5000. 
2nd year 5000. 
3rd year 
4th year 
5th year 5000 
6th year 


15,000 
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“Let us view the matter from 
a different angle. 

“Any enterprising manufactur- 
er, with insufficient facilities of 
production to meet the demand 
for his product, would immedi- 
ately proceed to increase his out- 
put by the extension of his works. 
This certainly would be wise and 
businesslike, and any expenditure 
for such increase of production 
would properly be considered an 
investment and carried into the 
inventory. 

“Suppose a manufacturer to 
possess the equipment for pro- 
ducing more goods than he is 
able to sell at profitable prices. 
How is he to profit to the full 
measure of his investment in 
works and organization, except 
by increasing his outlet of prod- 
uct to the full capacity of his 
means of output? 

“Is it not quite as wise and bus- 
inesslike to keep the works run- 
ning to their full capacity as to 
extend the works to meet in- 
creased demand for goods? 

“Is not money spent for one 
purpose quite as much an invest- 
ment as for the other, and equally 
admissible into inventory?” 

But the chief importance of the 
book to the advertising world is 
its weight as a defense of adver- 
tising. In so far as it reaches the 
non-advertiser and the public gen- 
erally, it can hardly fail to leave 
behind it a better understanding 
of what advertising really is, and 
does, and can be made to do. And 
as Printers’ INK has already 
pointed out editorially, that is a 
pretty important task just at this 
juncture. 


creases Papers Go to Two 
Cents 


Philadelphia papers selling at one 
cent announce that they will increase 
their price to two cents beginning Jan- 
uary 29th. The following newspapers 
are involved in the change: Bulletin, 
Evening Ledger, Inquirer, North Amer- 
ican, Press, Record and Telegraph. 


Minn.. 


Russell Spicer, of Willmar, 
has become associated with the Shuman 
po tote gece | Company, Chicago, as agri- 

v 


cultural advertising counsel. 
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Mid-Winter Exodus of Golfers 


The Winter Golf League of Adver- 
tising Interests is starting its annual 
tournament this week at Pinehurst. 
The following were aboard the special 
train leaving New York January 19 
for the Southern links: 

Walter Smedley, Julius Mathews, 
N. R. Hopkins, H. W. Newhall, F. C. 
Overton, A. J. Baldwin, Fred C. Stev- 
ens, G. F. Minnick, E. D. Moore, H. J. 
Glidden, W. R. Jenkins, W. W. Arn- 
heim, W. C. Izor, Stewart, 
H. C. Milholland, Amon G, ‘Carter, R. 
L. Whitton, Don M.° Parker, F. S. 


Ames. f 

. H. Cook, L. Daniels, W..M.-Mc- 
Cord, Mr. -, Mrs. F. L. Wurzburg, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Benjamin, Mr. and 
Mes, BR. C. ‘talline, F. C. Henderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J Duane, Mr. C. 
Cone, wife and sister, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Foster and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. 


_ Grandon, Mr. and Mrs. nh Murnane. 


John H. Hawley and 

Spalding, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Hause and daughter, 
S. K. Evans, George E. Cook, H. F. 
Harrison and daughter, J. D. Plummer, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hoyt, George 
Schofield, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hall. 

Charles Austin Bates, S. Welton, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. R. Hollander, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Ryon, E. K. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Busby, E. Spaulding, Mr. 
Gooris, Mrs. J. Gooris, Mrs. > = 
Halliday, Fred Kerr, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
H. Hathaway, Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Dur- 
stine, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Lashar, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Manning. 

x. 6S Green, Barn- 
hill, R. 


R. 
R. Mamlok, H. A. Thom 
son, Mr. a. anc, aE Mr. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Frank Finney, Lee Olwell, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Grammont, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. C. Martin, F. J. Ross, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. A. Hamilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Beck, Guy F. Osborn. 

Col. and Mrs. H. H. Treadwell, H. 
G. Treadwell, W. R. Hotchkin, A. L. 
Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Hartley Davis, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hamilton, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. A. Van Patten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee W. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Yates, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Mar 
tin, Mr. and Mrs. :R. O. “Haubold. F. 
W. Nye, W. E. Conklyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Bird. Mrs. J. A. Moore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Trier, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Newburt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Estes. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
daughter, C. D. 


Yo Teach School Discipline by 
Mail 
A campaign for the International 
Academy of Discipline, of Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, is being prepared by the Erwin 
& Wasey Company, of Chicago. The 
campaign, which features a correspond- 
ence course for teachers on how to ob- 
tain discipline in the school-room, will 
appear in a list of teacher’s publications 
and women’s magazines. 
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Analyze the Market 
Possibilities of Boston 


Find and correct the weak spots in your 
Boston merchandising campaign. Analyze 
the obstacles to increased sales— study 
dealer and consumer conditions surround- 
ing the sale of your product in this territory. 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American will help you analyze 
this market—it will make trade investigations 
and place in front of you charts and figures 
which will reveal your sales possibilities. 


This department will help you remove uncertainty from 
your salesmen’s methods—it will previde Trade Maps 
which show the exact location of Boston grocers and drug- 
gists—arranged in order of call. And the work we do for 
you will not obligate you in any way. Write for details 
regarding the work of this department. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Growing Second-Hand Car Prob- 
lem Worries Bankers 


Auto Manufacturers, However, 


See 


Ray of Hope in So-Called 


Milwaukee Plan 


oo is the automobile in- 
dustry going to do with its 
second-hand car problem? With 
used cars backing up on the deal- 
ers as they have been, tying up 
needed working capital and di- 
viding valuable sales energy, a sit- 
uation is developing which bids 
fair to become a serious menace 
to the future of the industry. 
Automobile manufacturers have 
long been aware of the situation. 
In fact, Printers’ InxK printed an 
article by Hugh Chalmers as early 
as 1912 pointing out the danger. 
But up to the present, interest 
in the problem has been confined 
to makers and dealers. With the 
record production of last year, 
and plans under way for an even 
greater production this year, the 
second-hand problem seems to 
have broken through this inner 
circle and is now engaging the 
attention not only of those in the 
automobile industry, but of adver- 
tising men and bankers as well. 

Only the other day Printers’ 
Ink was informed of a bankers’ 
meeting held behind closed doors 
to discuss this very problem. In 
the same city, and almost at the 
same time, another meeting was 
held to lay the plans for a gi- 
gantic second-hand car exhibition. 
This meeting was attended by the 
moving spirits of the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Trade Association. And 
from all parts of the country 
comes news that gives evidence of 
a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of the second-hand prob- 
lem and its necessary solution. 
Even advertising men are asking 
themselves what will happen to 
the present volume of automobile 
business, if the advertisers’ dis- 
tributing channels become choked 
with second-hand cars. 

Strange as it may seem the sec- 
ond-hand car problem is not a 
problem of demand, but a prob- 
lem of merchandising. “As far as 


I can- see,” said Ralph Van 
Vechten, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, “the time 
will never arrive when the supply 
of second-hand cars will exceed 
the demand. Judged from that 
angle the second-hand problem 
will never be a serious. menace 
to the industry. The reason for 
this is that there is a great stra- 
tum of our population which is 
capable of absorbing thousands 
and thousands of cars every ‘year. 
I refer to the mechanic and la- 
boring classes who are fast ac- 
cumulating a cash surplus and 
who are able and willing to give 
the second-hand car the atten- 
tion it requires. This population, 
coupled with the thousands of liv- 
eries and taxicab companies which 
are springing up in small towns, 
to say nothing of the “jitney” 
drivers who are gradually spread- 
ing out their field, will in my es- 
timation take ample care of all 
the second-hand cars which go 
back on the market for many 
years to come. Then it must be 
remembered, too, that the life of 
an automobile is not everlasting. 
It wears out just as a pair of 
shoes wear out. A man might 
just as well talk about a point 
of saturation in the automobile 
industry as in the shoe industry.” 


SECOND-HAND PROBLEM DEFINED 


But the second-hand problem 
that the bankers see is the same 
problem that the manufacturers 
have seen for many years, the ef-: 
fect that trading in old cars for 
part payment has on the mer- 
chandising efficiency of the dealer. 
Hugh Chalmers put this quite 
clearly in his Printers’ INK ar- 
ticle of four years ago. “It 
means making two sales to make 
one profit,” he wrote, “and unless 
a dealer is a pretty shrewd -tra- 
der, it is very apt to mean two 
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TIME 
passes rapidly—it’s a habit time has. 
In the busy World of Advertising speed is 
emphasized. 


The style of copy that was “all the go” yes- 
terday is forgotten tomorrow. 


Art vogues—techniques—innovations—follow 
one another with startling rapidity. 


To keep pace with TIME and the ever- 
changing scheme of things is an 
Ethridge characteristic. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - - 25 E. 26th Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE - - - 220 S. State Street 
DETROIT OFFICE - - - - 809 Kresge Bldg. 


2 Copyright, 1917, by The Ethridge Association of Artists 
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The Evening Mail 


baat all the other New Y ork 
Evening Papers in Volume 


of 
Automobile Advertising - 





during the 


Automobile Show 





THE SCORE 


LINES 


The Evening Mail 57,718 
Second paper . . 36,652 
Third paper . . 52,453 
Fourth paper . . 43,238 
Fifth paper . . . 41,934 
Sixth paper . . . 23,140 


- THE EVENING MAIL for years has been 


recognized as the best Automobile medium 
of New York City in the evening field. 
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sales without any profit. No end 
of automobile dealers have traded 
themselves out of business.” 

Just how serious the situation is 
from the dealer’s point of view, 
which necessarily is of prime con- 
cern to the manufacturers, is in- 
dicated in a circular sent out by 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Association in connection with a 
market report which it furnishes 
to dealers. The purpose of this 
report is to standardize trade-in 
values, and fix a certain standard 
price for various makes of cars, 
in various stages of wear and re- 
pair. The figures quoted in this 
report are compiled by appraising 
committees from the various or- 
ganizations of dealers, who meet 
at the end of the three-month- 
sales period and submit their esti- 
mates on all cars listed in the 
quarterly report. 

“The second-hand business of 
most dealers,” states this circular, 
“has been as uncertain as wooing 
‘war-bride’ stocks on an unlucky 
day. It is the fly in the sales 


ointment to dealers, sales manag- 


ers and makers.” Unless, as 
Hugh Chalmers puts it, a dealer 
is a shrewd trader he is sure to 
make a good many bad trades in 
the course of a year’s business. 
In his anxiety to make the sale he 
allows more’ than he ought to on 
1 car. Consequently to break 
even he has to get more than the 
car is worth. With the present 
carefully maintained prices for 
second-hand cars this is not eas- 
ily done, with the result that the 
dealer finds himself possessed of 
1 white elephant. By and by he 
dds other white elephants to his 
ollection, until pretty soon’ he 
nds that all his working capital 
s tied up in white elephants, and 
bout 80 per cent of the selling 
nergy of his organization is 
vasted trying to dispose of undis- 
osable cars. There is only one 
lution. He must take a loss. 
_At first thought it might seem 
hat it doesn’t make any differ- 
‘nce to the manufacturer and his 
inancial backers how many white’ 
lephants a dealer has grazing off 
is bank account. But the manu- 
facturer is largely dependent on 
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the dealer’s working capital to ab- 
sorb his output for cash. “Prac- 
tically every automobile sold in 
this country,” said Mr. Van Vech- 
ten in explaining how the automo- 
bile industry was financed, “is 
sold for cash to the dealer. ‘Con- 
trary to public conception, there 
are no manufacturers I know of 
who finance their dealers, with 
the exception of one or two who 
are interested in concerns organ- 
ized for the purpose of handling 
the dealer’s paper. When the 
dealer gets the stock he has paid 
for he puts it into the warehouse, 
insures it against fire and theft, 
and gets a warehouse receipt. This 
receipt he brings to his banker, 
who, in turn, loans him the money 
against it. This money he can 
use either to run his business or 
buy new cars.” 

It is obvious, then, that if this 
surplus working capital is sunk 
into slow-turning .and dead mer- 
chandize it not only cripples the 
dealer, but the manufacturer is 
deprived of its use. Instead of 
buying one hundred cars the deal- 
er will only buy twenty-five. Such 
a condition carries with it various 
problems, both manufacturing and 
selling for the maker. If allowed 
to run its course it would soon 
place the automobile manufactur- 
er in an unenviable position. 
Furthermore, and of still greater 
importance, the manufacturer will 
only get a portion of the selling 
energy of an agency, whereas he 
already requires every ounce of 
energy an agency. can give to his 
proposition. It is human nature 
that a salesman will try to un- 
load his slowest-moving stock 
first, and, of course, if the dealer 
sells a second-hand car, where he 
might have sold a new car, the 
new-car market must shoulder the 
burden. 


THE “MILWAUKEE” PLAN 


So then it becomes clearer how 
the second-hand problem directly 
affects the maker and advertiser 
of automobiles. But it is not so 
clear what the user and maker of 
automobiles can do to divert this 
growing menace. The Trade As- 
sociations of both Chicago and 
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New York have done good work 
along ‘these lines, especially in 
maintaining a uniform standard 
of values on second-hand cars. 
But automobile manufacturers 
and dealers interviewed by Print- 
ERs’ INK seem to feel that the 
problem is still a long way from 
being solved. That it will be 
solved, and solved in the very near 
future, few of the more represen- 
tative manufacturers seem to 
doubt. But how, none was pre- 
pared to say. 

Of all the plans which have 
been tried out the one which 
seems to come nearest to a solu- 
tion is what is known as the “Mil- 
waukee” plan. This plan was ex- 
plained to Printers’ INK by a Chi- 
cago dealer. “It is still too early 
to say whether the Milwaukee plan 
is going to succeed or not,” he said, 
“but it looks promising and is be- 
ing very closely watched by all 
the manufacturers. As I under- 
stand this plan the various mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee dealer’s 
association got together and 
agreed that something had to be 
done about ridding their skirts of 
the trade-in and second-hand 
problem. After some discussion 
they decided that the easiest way 
to get rid of it was to rid them- 
selves of it. So they all agreed 
that after a certain date they 
would no longer accept used cars 
in part payment for new ones. 

“But they realized that the used 
car had to be taken off a pros- 
pect’s hands before he could be 
induced to buy a new one, and 
they realized, too, that properly 
handled it was- possible to make 
good money out of these second- 
hand cars. They all agreed, how- 
ever, that it was a business in it- 
self ; that selling second-hand cars 
and selling new cars were just as 
much apart as selling paste pearls 
alongside of real ones. It takes 
one kind of a salesman to sell a 
paste pearl and another type to 
sell a real one, and for the same 
reasons it requires one kind of a 
salesman to sell second-hand au- 
tomobiles and another kind to sell 
new ones which the factory stood 
behind, and which were a credit, 
rather thana black mark, to the good 


name of the dealer selling them. 

“Apparently no one in the auto- 
mobile business seemed to have 
fully grasped the fact that deal- 
ing in second-hand cars is a busi- 
ness in itself. But in that thought 
the Milwaukee dealers saw the so- 
lution for their troubles, so far 
as used cars were concerned. 
‘Why not all chip in and start a 
second-hand business together?’ 
spoke up one dealer. And that 
is exactly what they did. A 
$100,000 corporation was formed, 
and the stock subscribed to by all 
the dealers. The sole purpose of 
this company was to deal in sec- 
ond-hand cars, and it is spoken 
of in the trade as the ‘clearing- 
house.’ No member of the asso- 
ciation will touch a second-hand 
car. But he will honor the clear- 
ing-house’s certificate. 

“Now let’s see how this plan 
works out from the standpoint of 
the dealer. When a buyer gets 
ready for his new car, instead of 
taking it from dealer -to dealer, 
playing one against the other to 
extract the biggest allowance, he 
is referred at once to the clearing- 
house. The clearing-house man- 
ager appraises his car, and pays 
him the schedule price for it. This 
payment is made in the form of . 
a certificate, which any member 
of the clearing-house will accept 
as cash in payment on the car he 
finally decides to purchase. The 
dealer making the sale in turn 
takes the certificate back to the 
clearing-house, which redeems it 
at its full cash value.” 

Such a plan, it would seem, 
should go far to remedy an al- 
ready bad situation in cities hav- 
ing trade associations. It leaves 
the dealer and his salesmen free 
to give all their time to pushing 
the manufacturers’ cars, and puts 
the whole used-car problem 
into the hands of experienced 
men whe are able to give it their 
entire attention. In this way the 
distributing machinery of the 
manufacturer is speeded up de- 
cidedly, all of which means more 
money for the dealer, more for 
the manufacturer, more for the 
advertiser—with less risk for the 
banker. 
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NDER the Esmond Mills trade mark, the 

American housewife is now able to identify 
the finest line of fancy Blanket Comfortables, 
Crib Blankets, Afghans and Bath Robes. 


For many years our clients—The Esmond Mills of Rhode 
Island — have enjoyed a strong position with the jobbing trade. 
A tremendous business has been built up on the splendid quality 
of the products. 


But The Esmond Mills were anxious to secure acquaintance 
with the consumer — to own their business, not merely a plant. 
Through well-planned trade work, the 
jobbing and retail trade have taken to 
the change very favorably and a national 
magazine campaign has now begun to 
drive home the Mill trade mark to the 
consumer. 


Ask this esteemed client, if you so 
wish, what Atlas Service means. 


“Watch Atlas” 
Atlas Advertising Agency 


INCORPORATED 


~ 


Service First NEW YORK CITY 
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COPY 


— writer of 
fiction knows pretty 
well what the public 
wants in a story. An ex- 
perienced agency knows 
pretty well what kind 
of copy is right for you. 


Years of experience with dif- 


ferent styles of copy enable 


mV *s * 2 
to judge pretty accurately 


just how to put your mes- 
sage up to the consumer. 


Klau - Van Pietersom - Dunlap 

I N c fe) mS oO R A sy E D 

ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, JU. S. A. 
We recommend Vega del Rey Cigar 





















How the American Chicle Com pany 
Sold Its Salesmen on New 


Campaign 
Took an Entire Day of Its Sales Convention to Present Details of 
Advertising Plans for 1917 


UDGING from the number of 

communications received by 
Printers’ InxK there are few sub- 
jects that are regarded by manu- 
facturers of more importance than 
that of selling their salesmen on 
their own advertising. Just when 
is the best time to present the 
matter to the sales force is a de- 
batable question, although recent- 
ly sales conventions haye been 
favored. While there are sev- 
eral effective ways of putting the 
subject across, the 
method employed 
by the American 
Chicle Company 
has many attrac- 
tive features. 

When George 
W. Hopkins was 
appointed general 
sales and advertis- 
ing manager of 
the company, nine 
months ago, he 
brought to the po- 
sition an extended 
business  experi- 
ence obtained 
through his long 
connection with 
the Loose - Wiles 
Biscuit Co. He be- 
lieved that adver- 
tising could only 
be made to yield 
its greatest bene- 
fits when it was 
heartily supported 
by an enthusiastic 
»0dy of salesmen. 
Therefore, when 
he planned the an- 
nual sales conven- 





{ erence 
or poe Black Jack 
Chewing Gum 


complete details of the adver- 
tising campaign for this year in 
order that they might be made 
acquainted with the efforts that 
were being made to help them in- 
crease sales and have an opportu- 
nity to discuss and criticize, if 
they so desired, any of the plans. 

The advertising session occupied 
an entire day. Every one of the 
251 salesmen in attendance at the 
convention was present. One of 
them had come from the edge of 
Alaska. Two of 
the officers of the 
company who 
showed their ac- 
tive interest in the 
proceedings by at- 
tending the meet- 
ings were D. R. 


James, Jr., the 
president, and 
Thomas Adams, 


chairman of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The arrange- 
ments for the out- 
door advertising 
were described by 
W. Muller, 
manager of the di- 
vision. Posters and 
painted bulletins, 
he said, were to be 
extensively used 
to back up the 
newspaper adver- 
tising. Samuel 
Lash, of the Lee 
Lash Company, 
told of theatre- 
curtain publicity, 
stating that Amer- 





‘ion, which was that I for- ican Chicle prod- 
a FE ag a ward some every month. ucts were to be ex- 
the Hote cAl- ploited through 
pin, in New York, phe 8 this medium in 
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addresses by H. R. Doughty, 
field sales manager, and by F. W. 
Gibson, of the H. D. Beach Com- 
pany. 

The general presentation of the 
advertising plans for 1917 was 
made by L. A. Van Patten, of 
Van Patten, Inc. He also showed 
just how an agency co-operates 
with and is an aid to the sales- 
man. Then came Harry J. Prud- 
den, who described the various 
mediums that are to be used in 
the campaign. Specimens of the 
publications were displayed upon 
the walls of the room so that all 
present might become familiar 
with their appearance. 

W. J. F. Daily, by the aid of a 
stereopticon, showed a large num- 
ber of advertisements that have 
been prepared to advertise the va- 
rious products of the company. 
He also threw on the screen pic- 
tures of the new cartons in which 
the chewing-gum is to be packed 
this year, and told how it is be- 
ing worked into the advertising. 

Mr. Hopkins told the salesmen 
how to sell the dealers on the 
company’s advertising and on the 
service it is prepared to render. 
He said that, while it was their 
duty to make sates, they should 
not, in'advising dealers as to meth- 
ods for increasing their business, 
confine. themselves entirely to 
those relating to chewing-gum. 
“Help the merchants in any way 
you can,” he continued. “Let them 
see that you are not only desirous 
of assisting them to build up trade 
for our products, but that you also 
want to aid them in enlarging the 
volume of sales of other articles. 
This co-operative spirit is always 
deeply appreciated and serves to 
strengthen the bond of friendship 
existing between the retailer and 
the salesman. 

“Don't merely talk advertising 
—sell it. When you tell a mer- 
chant about window and other dis- 
plays we provide for his use to 
attract business, don’t say that it 
will be an accommodation to the 
American Chicle Company if he 
will put them in his store. You 
should present the matter so en- 
gagingly that he will ask you to 
send him the displays because he 
is convinced that they will be an 


invaluable aid in selling the goods. 
I do not believe in paying a re- 
tailer for the privilege of putting 
a display in one of his windows. 
If you cannot convince him that 
it will help him more than it 
will help ‘the company, then it is 
your own fault.” 

In talking to a representative of 
Printers’ INK about the charac- 
teristic features of this year’s ad- 
vertising campaign Mr. Hopkins 
said: 

“The principal aim of the adver- 
tising is to bring chewing-gum to 
the serious attention of people. 
It is a fallacy that children chew 
more gum than grown-ups or that 
women use more gum than men. 
The gum habit is more gerieral 
than is’ popularly believed. Re- 
liable estimates show that the to- 
tal sales of chewing-gum in the 
United States’ in 1916 footed up 
$70,000,000. You will be surprised 
to learn that enormous quantities 
are consumed by the soldiers in 
the trenches along the European 
battle-front. It serves to relieve 
the tension under which they la- 
bor. The capacity of our factory 
in England has been doubled to 
meét the increased demand occa- 
sioned by the war. Large ship- 
ments have also been made from 
this country. 


NO APOLOGY FOR GUM. CHEWING 


“The advertising copy this year 


contains a serious note. The ap- 
peal is simple and direct. We 
show that the practice of chewing 
gum is not in itself objectionable; 
that there are times and places 
when it should not be used, just 
as there are times and places 
when men should not smoke ci- 
gars or cigarettes. Some of the 
advertisements tell how physicians 
are recommending the use of 
chewing-gum to fever patients to 
stimulate the flow of saliva; how 
athletes find gum helpful in keep- 


‘ing the mouth and throat moist 


when they are under great strain; 
how it has served to relieve nerv- 
ous attacks by diverting attention 
from worries or troubles of vari- 
ous kinds. 

“The newspaper campaign, 
which is to be devoted to the ex- 
ploitation of Black Jack, a licorice 
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Reaching Your Consumer 


“Consciously or unconsciously, advertisers and professional 
advertising men alike, class business papers in one and con- 
sumers’ papers in another class. They rarely consider a 
business paper as a consumers’ paper. 


That’s wrong. | 


The business paper is surrounded by this confused thinking 
because business papers are usually considered as a class 
under the term “trade papers.” 


There is in fact a great difference. 


All business papers have to do directly, or indirectly, 
with buying and selling, because al] business is simply buying 
and selling. 


And buying and selling is trade. 


There is a great confusion here because of the loose. ap- 
* plication of terms. 
Now, as a matter of fact, business papers are frequently 
consumers’ papers. Strictly so. Just as much so as the 
general magazine or the daily newspaper. 


The difference is that. they appeal to consumers who are 
engaged in and consuming for, a particular class of busi- 
ness. . 


The contractor who buys a concrete mixer is just as 
clearly the consumer of that machine as you are consumers 
of the fountain pens which you buy to write your copy with. 


The electrical engineer who gives an order for a particular 
kind of lighting fixture and lamp, for the factory where 
he is in charge of electrical operation, is just. as effectually 
a consumer A o- are when you buy a lamp for your 
library table.”—Extract from an address by J. J. Rockwell, 
at the Convention of the A. A. C W., at Philadelphia. 


If your product is used or bought by electrical men, by 
ivil engineers or contractors, by industrial or metallurgical 
‘hemists, or by electrical railways, you will reach your con- 
sumers to the highest. advantage through the selected 
irculations of 
Engineering Record Electrical World Electrical Merchandising 

Electric Railway Journal 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


If you would like a copy of a little booklet presenting in 
ull the address mentioned above, on “The Place of the 
susiness Paper in the Advertising Plan,” just ask ior it. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 


‘39 West Thirty-ninth Street - - - New York City 
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STANDARD REGISTER OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
**THE ACME ‘OF ACCORACY" 
PUBLICATION OFFICE PUBLISHED BY 
thy anemia NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING 
rane COMPANY 

NEW YORK OFFICE NEW YORK CITY 
10 EAST 43D ST 
TEL MURRAY HILL 496 


January 25, 1917. 


Advertising Managers, 


Newspapers, 
Magazines, 
Agencies, 


Everywhere. 


Gentlemen: - 

Have you heard about the new edition 
of the STANDARD REGISTER OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING? Many improvements and 
special features have been added so that 
you can get the information you may wish 
about National Advertisers from nearly 
any angle. You can get it by business; 
you can get it by locality; or you can 
get it by trade names or by agencies. 


Advance information, special reports 
and regular revision are other features. 
In addition, we list the personnel of 
nearly two thousand agencies throughout 
the -country. 


That is not all—but we will be glad 
to tell you the rest. Are you ready? 
Just use your letter head, we'll do 
the- rest. 


Yours for service, 


STANDARD REGISTER OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING. 
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chewing-gum, will run in between 
four and five hundred dailies north 
of a line running from Philadel- 
phia across the continent to the 
Pacific Coast. 

“The magazine advertising, 
which will appear in high-class 
monthlies and weeklies, will pro- 
mote Beeman’s Pepsin Chewing- 
Gum. The typography of the ad- 
vertisements will be plain, and the 
copy dignified. Much attention 
will be given to medical and health 
topics. Ten full pages, written by 
one of the best-known editors in 
the country, will appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“Street-car cards, painted bulle- 
tins and posters will be used in 
all the larger cities. Arrangements 
have been made to use moving 
pictures in theatres and public 
halls to exploit our products. 
Novelties and window displays of 
a somewhat unusual character will 
be furnished the dealers.” 

One of the salesmen who at- 
tended the convention, in speak- 
ing about the presentation and 
discussion of the company’s ad- 
vertising plans, said: “I don’t be 
lieve there is a single one of the 
fellows who didn’t go home feel- 
ing that for the first time in hi: 
life he understood just how big a 
thing advertising is, and compre- 
hend what a whopper of a cam- 
paign the company is to carry on. 
We got tremendously enthusiastic 
over it and came away firm in the 
determination to push our sales 
this year far above the figure at 
which we were told to aim.” 


Tell How Newspapers May 
Help Advertising 

The “all-advertising’” session of the 

New York Sphinx Club on January 16 


attracted an unusually large attendance 
for this season of the year. The three 


speakers—drawn from the ‘tae ae ' 
in 


agency and advertisers’ field—outl 

he sort of help newspapers ought to 
render advertisers, in addition to print- 
ng the advertising per schedule. 

“The advertiser of to-day asks and 
expects to receive from the publisher 
many kinds of service that are entirely 
utside of his province,” said G. Ed- 
ward Buxton, Jr., business manager of 
the Providence Journal. “He requests 
him to display goods on the counter of 
his business office or to make the pay- 
ments for space used dependent upon 
he amount of goods sold by local stores. 
Advertisers are able to put things over 


on the weak sisters, but they do not 
think much of them for allowing it to 
be done. Any ot ings acd that attempts 
to do merchandising places itself in an 
impossible situation. 

‘There is a real field hitherto not 
touched by the nepmeees in which 
they can be of inestimable value to ad- 
vertisers without discrimination. I re- 
fer to the contact which the local news- 
paper can have with local retailers on 
a basis that cannot be approached by 
any other factor. 

“By helping the corner grocer you 
help the manufacturer. Tell him how 
to take advantage of the advertised 
goods he is carrying. Point out to him 
that while the margin of profit on ad- 
vertised goods is not always as large 
as on unadvertised, the frequency of 
the turnover in the case of the former 
is such that the total profit is much 
greater. 

“The better the service a retailer 
gives the greater will be his volume 
of sales. ood stores bring more peo- 
e to town than poor ones and en- 
ance its value as a place of residence. 
Therefore, the more a newspaper can 
do to help the merchants the better 
will be the service they can render 
their advertisers.” 

F. E. Fehlman, vice-president of the H. 
W. Gossard Corset Company, who spoke 
upon “The Advertiser,” advised pub- 
lishers to have at least one man in the 
organization who should, devote all his 
time to the study of merchandise and 
merchandising methods. The _ sellin 
qualities of a town, he said, depende 
upon the quality of the department 
stores, the quality of the newspapers, 
and the quality of the churches. 

“We manufacturers,” he continued, 
“have a great responsibility. We who, have 
chosen to make a piece of merchandise 
put our character into it; a a fair 
price, and then stamp it with our name, 

e succeed only as we serve.” 

Stanley B. Resor, president of the 
J. Walter ey Company, spoke 
on the topic, “What Help Should the 
Advertising Agent Expect from_ the 
Publisher ?” is address is reprinted 
in full in this issue of Printers’ Inx. 


To Advertise Engines for Boats 
The Roberts Motor Manufacturin 


bine ger Sandusky, Ohio, maker o: 
small engines for boats, has placed the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, in 
charge of its advertising. Beginning 
with March issues, full-page advertise- 
ments will appear in class magazines 
and smaller space in a few general 
magazines, 


To Direct Sales of Ready- 
Made Buildings 


E. W. Hatch, for three years in the 
nae office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and prior to that with 
Lord & Thomas, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Stiles Con- 
struction Compnay, of Chicago and 
Grand Rapids. This company makes 
“Togan” ready-made buildings. 
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A. A. C. of W. to Inves- 
tigate Advertising from 
Economic Standpoint 


‘CersHE fundamental question 

which the advertising field 
must meet is the relationship 
which advertising bears to the cost 
of living.” said Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, president of the A. A. C. of 
W., in an address last week before 
the New York Advertising 
Agents Association. “We may 
blink this fact and undertake to 
avoid it, but such an endeavor 
will prove futile. In a time of 
heart searching throughout the 
world in regard to production 
costs and selling costs, those who 
are engaged in selling must be 
prepared to enter this discussion 
affirmatively, provided with data 
that will establish their case. Now. 
of course, advertising men _ be- 
lieve that advertising is the most 
economical .and efficient force that 
can be used in making markets. 
But the general public does not be- 
lieve that, for it doesn’t know the 
grounds and the facts on which 
that belief rests. 

“The Associated Advertising 
Clubs, realizing their responsibil- 
ity of leadership in the advertising 
field, are going to meet this ques- 
tion quietly, earnestly, and we 
hope and believe, effectively. We 
believe we have demonstrated the 
fact that we have a fair degree of 
capacity for .research work 
through the annual surveys that 
have been made of consumer de- 
mand on retailers. The third an- 
nual survey has just been pre- 
pared. 

“In this connection’ I want to 
call attention to a book which has 
just been written by an able 
American advertising agent, who 
for the past ten years has been a 
leading advertising agent in Lon- 
don, Mr. Paul E. Derrick. Many 
of you men know him well. He 
was always a student and a man 
who had searching power of anal- 
ysis. He has just published a 
book, ‘Reducing Selling Costs,’ 
which is an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this very 
question we are considering, and 


to-day I wrote to Mr. Derrick, 
offering, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, to bring out an edi- 
tion of his book in this country. 

“You have all read, I am sure, 
the able editorial in Printers’ 
InK on this subject that was pub- 
lished a few weeks ago. That im- 
mediately stirred up a _ great 
amount of correspondence that 
came to me from every part of 
the country. This shows how 
much in the air this question is. 
And it shows what a piece of 
good fortune it is that the Asso- 
ciated Clubs now embrace in their 
organization every side and phase 
of advertising and selling. We 
can now gather, largely from our 
own membership, the necessary 
facts and data in this vitally im- 
portant discussion—and that is the 
work we definitely have in hand.” 

Mr. Houston also referred to 
the fact that the clubs were going 
forward with their work for the 
retailers through the business rec- 
ord and accounting systems that 
have been prepared. He said that 
he had just received from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a strong 
endorsement of the shoe retailer 
system, which had been sent three 
or four weeks ago to Washington 
for examination by the account- 
ants of the Commission. A thor- 
ough examination had been made 
and the endorsement had been 
the result. 

Others who made addresses 
were Alan C. Reiley, president of 
the A. N. A.; George W. Hop- 
kins, sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company, and Harry 
Tipper, of the Texas Company. 


Agency for Truck Manufac- 
turer 


The Service Motor Truck Company, 
of Wabash, Ind., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Macavoy Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago. Advertising 
is being placed in class and weekly 
magazines. Newspapers. are to be used 
in the larger cities where the company 
has agencies. 


Harrison Joins Lord & Thomas 


J. R. Harrison, manager of the ad- 
vertising service department of the 
Chicago Herald, has resigned to join 
the copy department of Lord & Thomas. 
He was at one time advertising man- 
ager of the Chalmers Motor Company. 
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FIGHT! 


+xeeeexQome idea of our growth 
tnay be gathered from the fact that 
starting a year ago with an appropri- 
ation of $800, we are now spending 
in the neighborhood of $7,000 a 
month and _ we are buying sales at a 
lower cost than Ruthrauff & Ryan 
estimated would be possible when 
they took hold of our proposition. 


“sé 


“When you consider that this com- 
pany was organized to take over a 
business which has been run at a 
loss for many years, You will have 
some idea of the difficulties with 
which our advertising agents had to 
contend,” 


The above is an extract from a letter written by 
one of our clients to a. prospective customer who 


inquired regarding our service. 


RUTHRAUFF RYAN 


Advertising 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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LO ALAAAA AAT 


AAO 


The Greatest Merchandising Problem 


— Educating the Retail Salesman 





The education of the retail salesmen who handle your prod- 
uct is the greatest single factor, after merit in the article itself, 
that exists in modern merchandising. 


In the hardware freld, HARDWARE AGE is, to be sure, the 
great vehicle for carrying the story of a new product—it is 
also the most powerful medium for keeping up in the race for 
better distribution, but its greatest function is the continuous 
year-in- year-out education of the salesmen who sell your 


products. 


Continuity in trade education— 
consistent, persistent, and insistent 
messages of quality and service, 
or other sales features, will bring 
to the established manufacturer 
the greatest measure of sales suc- 
cess. 


Here’s -why —HARDWARE 
AGE reaches every large jobber, 
most jobbers’ salesmen and 85% 
of the hardware dealers of Amer- 
ica rated $5,000 or better. The 
very cream of the hardware mer- 
chants of the country read it— 
and pass it to their salesmen. It 


is edited by the most experienced 
hardware men—edited to help 
dealers build business. 


No trade is so well organized as 
the hardware trade. None has 
such a basis of common interest, 
and HARDWARE AGE is a con- 
stant influence for the develop- 
ment of this unified retail business. 


Your message can be made big 
enough, powerful enough, com- 
manding enough to win if you dig 
out the reasons why the dealers 
should push your goods and ex- 
plain how to create more sales. 


Our Merchandising Research Bureau and Sales Promotion De- 
partment stand ready to lend their experience gained in many 


tussles with other real problems. 


Nardware 


When can we get together? 


a 


THE TEXT BOOK OF A TRADE 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
Member of the A. B. C. 


AAA 





Advertising Agent Criticises News- 
paper “Co-operation” Run Wild 


Tells of Help Agencies and Advertisers Should Not Expect From 
Publishers of Newspapers 


By Stanley B. Resor 


President, J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 


Address delivered before the Sphinx 
Club, New York, January 16,, 1917. 


HE present moment, as a 

time’ to discuss co-operation 
on the part of the newspaper pub- 
lisher, reminds one of the man 
who had been run over by an 
automobile. The motorist turned 
and shouted, “Hey! Look out 
there!” Whereupon the poor vic- 
tim raised himself on his elbow 
and said, “What’s the matter, are 
you coming back?” 

When some of the publishers 
are facing an increased cost of 
paper amounting to $700,000 for 
the year, an agitation for co-op- 
eration on their part might be an- 
swered by their saying that they 
would do well if they could keep 
from being entirely ground into 
the dust. 

Yet we all are interested in see- 
ing the situation cleared up as 
soon as possible. Mr: Buxton’s 
questions and the answers, at the 
convention in Philadelphia, show 
clearly the confusion which now 
exists.* . That such questions 
should even be .asked shows, it 
seems to me, how the functions of 
the advertiser, agency and pub- 
lisher are being confused! 

You will recall some of. the 
questions : 

“Should the newspapers sell the 
goods of the advertiser?” 

“Do you designate a solicitor to 
accompany a salesman to intro- 
luce him to the trade?” 

“Do you ask the newspaper to 
olicit window displays?” 

“Do you ask newspapers to sup- 
ply lists of dealers?” 

Like a drowning man grasping 
at a straw, some advertisers and 
gents have frantically shouted 


“See article by G. Edward Buxton, 
Jr., “Publisher, Agency and Advertiser 
on | ‘Newspaper Co-operation’,” Prrnrt- 
crs’ Inx of July 6, 1916, page 56.—[Ed. 
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for help of any and all kinds, and 
some publishers have rushed head- 
long to the rescue. 

We do not believe the adver- 
tisers and agents who have cried 
out in this way are typical of 
either advertisers or agents as a 
whole. We feel sure there are 
many publishers who know that 
what they have so hurriedly picked 
up are not ropes, oars, or life- 
preservers, but implements entirely 
ineffectual to pull to shore. 

From the agents’ point of view, 
the real value of a paper as an 
advertising medium is determined, 
not by any superficial, temporary 
outside service which the Publish- 
ers’ Promotion Department ¢an 
give on this or that campaign, but 
upon fundamentals which I shall 
outline in just a moment. 


AGENCIES WOULD PREFER PRODUCTIVE 
: CHANNELS 


The extent to which agencies 
avail themselves of many of the 
forms of co-operation offered to- 
day is no indication of the value 
they set upon it: As buyers, we 
have taken, and shall continue to 
take, much that is offered because 
it is included in the rate. It is 
had for nothing and whatever of 
value it may contain is used. We 
would be quick to welcome, how- 
ever, the use of the money that 
this work represents on the part 
of the publisher in channels that 
would be genuinely productive. 

Let us see exactly what it is 
we are trying to accomplish on 
any piece of work. The part that 
advertiser, agent and publisher 
should perform, and are equipped 
to perform, will then be clear. 
Can we not then check the tend- 
ency to encourage a duplication 
of a situation that came up be- 
tween one of the largest concerns 
in the United States and a pub- 
lisher last year? 
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A leading American manufac- 
turer established a new record in 
the amount of co-operation asked 
for from the newspapers. One 
of the ‘newspapers which had 
given full co-operation sought a 
renewal and volunteered to co- 
operate again in every way sug- 
gested. The advertiser would not 
admit that this was Class A co- 
operation. He said that, in addi- 
tion to doing all the many things 
requested, the newspaper publisher 
should suggest new methods of 
co-operation which the advertiser 
could not think of or did not know 
about. 

The pastures on the other side 
always look greener. It is very 
human for everyone, when he 
finds his own work difficult, to 
try to supplement his own efforts 
by giving the other fellow pointers. 
That, it seems to me, is the 
trouble that is at the bottom of 
some of the present problems. 

In order to maintain sales in 
a territory, to increase them, or 
to introduce a new product into 
a market, it is necessary to deter- 


mine, not what minor things would 
help this or that campaign, but to 


establish the big fundamentals 
which will be of permanent value. 

For clearness’ sake, let us con- 
sider a definite problem. 

For example, the introduction 
of a thirty-five-cent coffee into a 
new city. Let us admit the prod- 
uct has been tried and proved 
sound—that it will repeat in mar- 
kets for which it is adapted; that 
the machinery for securing distri- 
bution is adequate; that deliveries 
will be prompt and in proper quan- 
tities. Those are the points on 
which the manufacturer must co- 
operate. 


THE AGENT'S CO-OPERATION 


The next step is to realize very 
clearly the conditions that will be 
met. The following are typical of 
the elemental questions that must 
be definitely determined. 

Are women the ‘primary pur- 
chasers? 

Is there a natural indifference 
on the part of the consumer and 
a consequent inertia to be over- 
come before a sale can be estab- 
lished ? 


INK 


Does the price offer real resist- 
ance? 

What is the character of the 
population? 

Is the city primarily an indus- 
trial one, such as Lowell, or main- 
ly a trading or residential section, 
such as Pittsfield? 

Is the city a cheap food market. 
such as Milwaukee or St. Louis? 

Wherein lies the strength of 
competitive brands already estab- 
lished in the market? 

What should be the nature of 
the appeal on this new product? 

How shall this be conveyed? 

By direct mail? 

House-to-house work? 

Street-cars? 

Billboard ? 

Demonstrators ? 

Window displays? 

Newspapers? 

What should be the size and 
frequency of insertions? 

If newspapers are to be used 
shall they be morning, evening or 
Sunday—and which ones? 

Upon the correct determination 
of these and many other points 
and the proper execution of the 
plan worked out to meet them 
depends the success or failure oi 
the campaign, and if success, what 
measure. 

This is the agent’s co-operation 

We now come to the co-opera- 
tion of the newspaper itself. For 
the newspaper to go out and try 
to sell merchandise or to desig- 
nate a solicitor to accompany a 
salesman to introduce him to the 
trade, or to solicit window dis- 
plays, or to assume the responsi 
bility for deciding whether or not 
the city is a good market for this 
35-cent coffee—for a newspaper to 
attempt work of this kind is in 
reality as. much beyond its func 
tion in the long run as for th 
advertiser to publish a newspaper 
and the agent to solicit subscrip 
tions for its circulation. 

Even granted that the paper 
could sell some merchandise, the 
complications that would arise 
from its attempting to sell first 
one article and then another are 
too obvious to need any discus- 
sion. To solicit window displays 
for specific articles on a broad 
scale would result in the same 
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—— During 1915 the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
—— led all general 
periodicals of National circula- 
tion in the total number of lines 
of Motor Truck advertising. 
From Printers’ Ink, Jan. 27, °16. 


AND AGAIN—in 1916 


Scientific American 
led all general peri- 
odicals of National 


circulation in the 
total number of lines 
of Motor Truck ad- 


vertising. 
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To Advertisers and 
Advertising. Agencies 


The following clipping, from the 
front page of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram of December 29, 
1916, is self explanatory:- ~ 


[PROGRESSIVES XIC 
N. Y. PARTY RIGHTS. 


b MEXIC 
NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—Owing to the! mittee of 
failure of the Progressives in New ‘York 
state to’ poll the necessary votes in 
the recent elections to entitle their; the conve 
ticket to a place on the ballot, the} on the ar 
party lost official recognition in this; Jose Mac 
state and the doors of the Progzessive| presented 
heagiquarters. state and nati sabave 
b losed. 























Announcement 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1917, 
The Star-Telegram will 
not accept any advertise- is in Fort 
ments offering for sale in- tigation Ww 
toxicating liquors of any 
kind. 

















ris pre 
ent line 











= 


In Fort Worth, It’s The Star-Telegram 
Over 45,000 Daily — Over 48,000 Sunday 
FIRST PAPER IN TEXAS 


(with one exception) 


Member A. B. C. Amon G. Carter, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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‘ilemma. To designate a solicitor 
‘0 accompany a salesman is a re- 
fection upon the salesman the 
manufacturer has placed on the 
job. 

To attempt to maintain an up- 
to-date list of dealers or to pass 
upon the possible market a city 
would afford for a wide range of 
pr ‘oducts is to assume a responsi- 
bility which only thgse who do 
not know the multitude of prob- 
lems involved would lightly un- 
dertake. 

You all know how easy it is to 
prejudice the answer of either 
housewife or dealer in favor of 
the point you are trying to prove. 
People capable of securing the 
real facts cannot be hired and 
fired. It has been our experience 
that absolutely impartial investi- 
gators, thoroughly familiar with 
the product and the conditions 
which make for or against its use, 
are the only ones. who can get 
information that is truly indicative 
of conditions as’ they exist. 

Before introducing a new gro- 
cery product last spring our inves- 
tigations in eight cities under 


consideration represented an actual 


cash outlay of thousand 
dollars. 

Incompletely done, this work is 
as dangerous as an incomplete or 
inaccurate diagnosis would be for 

1 operating surgeon. 

(he newspaper cannot do this 
work efficiently for all adver- 
tisers, yet the burden would be 
so great that its cost would ulti- 
mately be reflected in the rate. 
This rate would be borne by all 
advertisers alike, whether they 
used this kind of co-operation or 
not. This is the kind of co-opera- 
tion which a properly equipped 
agent does not need and does not 
wish to encourage. 

here is co-operation which the 
newspaper can give, and should 
give—co-operation which would 
be really effective for advertiser 
and agent, which would be perma- 
nent and profitable .for all con- 
cerned. Let us list this co-opera- 
tion roughly under five heads. 

1. Complete information on the 
circulation and character of the 
paper itself and its readers. 


one 


2. Standardized rates and stand- 
ardized rate cards. 

A very marked improvement 
in the handling of the business 
details in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

4. A greater influence on the 
business in a community; a greater 
effort to stimulate buying interest 
on the part of the consumer. 

broader attitude toward 
American business itself. 

Definite progress towards these 
points would be of real help, 
would be lasting, and a basis for 
future growth. 


HOW PAPERS CAN HELP 


The first thing we want of a 
paper is a genuinely accurate state- 
ment of the amount of circula- 
tion distribution in the city and 
outside, etc. It would appear on 
the surface that information of 
this kind would ‘be available for 
every paper published. That it is 
not, you all know. A few news- 
papers, at least, have made a be- 
ginning towards this type of 
information through the ‘A. B. C. 
reports. These reports, we feel, 
are of very definite assistance. 

Together with the circulation 
we want to know the character 
of the paper and of its readers. 

There are a few papers such as 
the New York Evening Post that 
have such a distinct individuality 
that the character of readers they 
reach is easily visualized. 

Of the vast majority of papers 
it is impossible to form such a 
definite picture. 

That the metropolitan papers of 
vast circulation must necessarily 
reach a variety of classes is ob- 
vious. -This is apparent from the 
very magnitude of their circula- 
tion. For this reason’ a number 
of these large dailies are making 
serious attempts to visualize the 
types of homes to which they go 
and to show the factor these dif- 
ferent homes are in the com- 
munity. 

“Winning the Market on Facts,” 
by the Chicago Tribune, and 
“Journal City,” of the Evening 
Journal, are excellent examples 
of work along the right line. A 
reading of Mr. Buxton’s paper, 
the Providence Journal, makes 
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convincing the phrase, “Rhode 
Island’s Bible,” which it uses on 
the last page of its A. B. C. re- 
port and which conveys a picture 
of the place it occupies in its field. 

In even so small a community 
as Great Barrington the Berkshire 
Courier, with a circulation of 
2,400, has developed a distinct in- 
dividuality that has made it felt 
throughout the community. 

There are thousands of news- 
papers the rate cards of which 
as such have nothing to distin- 
guish them from the other thou- 
sands which can in no way 
approximate their value as adver- 
tising mediums. 

Circulation figures without this 
vivid realization of the character 
of the paper itself mean but little. 

We also need just such simple 
facts about a paper as the volume 
of local advertising carried, di- 
vided among the principal lines 
represented: Also by days, to indi- 
cate any peculiar local customs, 
such as the tendency in some cities 
among good stores not to use 
Sunday papers. 

Surely such a service may be 
asked of all papers. 

The second service for which 
we believe there is a conspicu- 
ous need is standardized rates, 
standardized ‘rate cards, and a flat 
rate. The great variation in the 
amount of circulation that a dollar 
will buy is a condition which it 
would be impossible for anyone to 
defend. By this variation we do 
not mean a variation between a 
paper of established quality cir- 
culation and a paper of popular 
circulation, but between papers of 
similar standing. 

For 10 cents a line it is possible 
to buy 50,000 circulation in New 
Orleans ; 62,000 in Los Angeles; 
99,000 in Pittsburgh; 106,000 in 
Minneapolis. For the same price 
a variation from 50,000 to 106,000! 

For 15 cents it is possible to 
buy 50,000 ‘in Dallas; 78,000 in 
Washington; 101,000 in Buffalo; 
116,000 in Los Angeles, and 161,- 
000 in .Cincinnati. Over three 
times the circulation in one city 
that it is possible to get in an- 
other ! 

For 50,000 circulation in papers 
of known standing the prices 


range from six cents’ to fifteen! 

Freight rates and costs of pro- 
duction cannot explain so great a 
variation. 

The question of discount shows 
an equally amazing variation. Of 
three papers approximately alike 
one gives a 26-time discount of 
2% per cent and a 52-time of 5 
per cent; the second, 5 per cent on 
5,000 lines, 10 per cent on 10,000, 
and 15 per cent on 15,000; the 
third gives discount for both time 
and space! 

The resourcefulness of the dif- 
ferent publishers in concealing 
these astounding vagaries is quali- 
fying many a rate clerk for a 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

Can we hope, in our generation, 
to be blessed with a flat rate, not, 
of course, the fat rate of the mini- 
mum discount? 


ACCURACY IN BUSINESS OFFICE 


The third service is a _ very 
marked improvement in the 
handling of the business details 
in the advertising department of 
the newspaper. I think only the 
agents can appreciate how much 
we need this. 

Forty per cent of the entire 
correspondence of our company is 
necessitated by avoidable mistakes 
on the part of the newspaper pub- 
lisher— insertions not as_ per 
schedule, wrong key numbers, 
checking copies not received, bills 
wrongly figured, deductions not 
noted—all constitute an endless 
and for us a very expensive cor 
respondence. The growth of news- 
paper advertising in spite of the 
looseness of business departments 
is a significant tribute to the 
genuine value of newspapers as a 
medium. 

If, in a moment of optimism, we 
should ask even a large city daily 
to set an advertisement, following 
copy exactly—Heaven forbid! 
Agents have long ago realized 
that advertising has developed its 
own typography — necessitates a 
compositor trained in advertising 
setting. Have the newspapers in 
at least the larger cities ever 
stopped to consider what an econ- 
omy it would be to have adver- 
tising compositors? 

The number of papers that have 
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$250 IN PRIZES 


offered by the publishers of 


The Detroit News and 
Sunday News Tribune 


for the best design or idea for design expressing 


FIRST ADVERTISING MEDIUM OF AMERICA. 


The Detroit News and its Sunday issue, the Detroit News Tribune, 
carried more paid advertising during 1916 than any other daily 
and Sunday medium in America. 


19,337,130 lines of paid advertising is the total which appeared in 
the News and News Tribune in 1916, breaking all records in 
America, and, so far as is known, in the world. ; 


In offering prizes for designs, which will express “First Adver- 
tising Medium of America” the publishers ask all who-compete to 
bear in mind the main conditions which have made it possible for 
The Detroit News and Sunday News Tribune to lead all the news- 
papers of this continent in paid advertising volume. First the 
wonderful prosperity of Detroit, 2nd the productiveness of the 
News and News Tribune advertising columns due to covering this 
rich field so thoroughly. 


Shrewd advertisers will readily see that only a rich field enenatey 
covered by one paper could produce this result. 


Rules of the Contest. 


Finis hed drawings, rough sketches, or clearly worded description of a design re First 
my , $125.00; second prize, $75.00; third prize, $50.00. Contest closes March 1, 1917. To 
re reaching. the proper department. address all replies to 


The Detroit News and Sunday News Tribune 
‘* First in America”’ 


DETROIT ‘- - = - MICHIGAN 
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A Wonderful Story of Result-Getting Is Told 
by the Remarkable Advertising Gain 
Made by the 


Han Francisco Chronicle 


LEADING NEWSPAPER of the PACIFIC COAST 








DURING THE YEAR 1916 


410,284 Lines GAIN 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Display, 1916. . . . 4,554,970 Lines | Classified, 1916 . . 3,058,804 Lines 
“ 1915... . 4,262,454“ « 1915 . . 2,941,036 “ 


292,516 “ | GAIN 117,768 |“ 
2d Paper 14,406 Lines Gain 


National advertisers, like local business interests, have 
q learned from experience that the newspaper which pro- 

duces the largest volume of results upon the most 
economical basis of cost is the newspaper which has a cir- 
culation closely identified with steady purchasing ability. 
Every city has one newspaper which is most closely allied 
to the business and home-life interests—one newspaper 
which is respected by men and women who are always 
possessed of the means to purchase advertised goods—one 
newspaper which fits into the business places and the homes 
with dovetailed nicety—and the newspaper in San Francisco 
doing all these things and more is The Chronicle. The 
Chronicle Continues to Increase in Advertising Because 


It Pays Advertisers 


THE CHRONICLE’S circulation is audited and verified by the 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


Representatives: 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue Harris Trust Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
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any logical basis for the make-up 
if their pages constitutes a very 
mall number of the twenty-one 
thousand published. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
has demonstrated that mechanical 
excellence is a newspaper possi- 
ility. ° 

The progress that has been 
made toward the elimination of 
objectionable advertising has been 
so marked that there is hope that 
all of it will eventually be dropped, 
and discretion will be used even 
with advertising that is perfectly 
legitimate. 

Every day that the time can be 
shortened toward making these 
obvious services of a _ paper 


standardized and automatic will 

4 ’ 
save just so much of the agents 
time and money for creative effort. 


SHOULD STIMULATE BUYING 
INTEREST 


The fourth service we are sug- 
gesting, of becoming a greater 
influence on the business of a com- 
munity and making a great effort 
to stimulate buying interest on 
the part of the consumer, is a 
great deal more concrete than it 
might appear. 

Any given number of etnias 
of people do not necessarily con- 
stitute a good market. The valué 
of the market to the advertiser is 
in direct proportion to the stand- 
ards of living in the community— 
to the dealers’ progressiveness and 
the consumers’ standard of living. 
John Stuart Mill’s statement that 
“Wealth is not money, but utili- 
zation of resources,’ is amply 
proven every day in the marketing 
of commodities. The difference 
offered in two towns of approxi- 
mately the same  size—Bryan, 
Ohio, in the northern part of the 
State, and Lancaster, in central 
Kentucky —are excellent exam- 
ples of how much the market de- 
pends upon the spirit and develop- 
ment of the community. In Bryan 
the buying habits are a full decade 
in advance of those of Lancaster. 
The newspaper should certainly 
not yield first place to any other 
media as the power for develop- 
ing both the dealer and the con- 
sumer. 


Is it not a very obvious func- 


‘tion of the newspaper to develop 


on the part of the dealer an appre- 
ciation of newspaper advertising 
and of newspaper advertised com- 
modities? 

In the magazine field the value 
of a departmentalized magazine 
has been established beyond ques- 
tion to-day. Advertising placed 


‘before consumers whose buying 


interest has already been developed 
by the medium shows a conspicu- 
ous responsiveness! The question 
of departments in a newspaper is 
a very big one, but as a perma- 
nent force to develop markets for 
commodities that would result in 
a large volume of advertising is 
evidenced by the number of lines 
of automobile advertising carried 
by dailies to-day. 

‘The fifth and last service we 
suggest is a broader attitude to- 
ward American business! 

An English traveler of note 
recently commented on a signifi- 
cant factor of American life. 
Abroad, he said the buildings of 
note were cathedrals; in this coun- 
try ,it is the Metropolitan and 
Woolworth towers, the railroad 
terminals and other business 
monuments which are shown the 
distinguished traveler. 

In America, business is the 
dominant interest. In America, 
intelligently. handled articles on 
this dominant interest do consti- 
tute news. 

What the canning industry hds 
done toward saving 50 per cent 
of the fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in America, and what the 
mail-order industry has done to 
raise’ the standard of living in 
farm districts, are two develop- 
ments that have come within our 
own knowledge. 

The Saturday Evening Post and 
American Magazine have proved 
that the triumphs of American 
business interestingly presented do 
command a wide popular reading. 

The newspapers seemed to have 
difficulty in finding any middle 
ground from the extreme of run- 
ning obvious “readers” to an un- 
warrantable degree, to the other 
extreme of. failing to present in- 
teresting facts about large indus- 
tries. The attitude of the small- 
town newspapers on the mail- 
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order industry, instead of trying 
to constructively help the small 
retailer to stand in his rightful 
field, encourages him in his hope- 
less effort to dam the tide of the 
mail-order business. 

These five forms of co-opera- 
tion— 

A clearer picture of the paper, 
its readers and circulation; 

Standardized rates and 
cards ; 

Better business departments ; 

A greater influence on the trade 
and consumers in a community; 

A broader attitude toward 
American business— 
I believe, offer the greatest per- 
manent value to the publisher, 
agent and advertiser. It is this 
work which all publishers are 
eminently fitted to do, and in so 
doing are sticking to their lasts! 


rate 


New Accounts to Chicago 
Agency 

The gatortining accounts of the Hart- 
man Sanders Company, of Chicago, 
maker of pergolas and garden furni- 
ture, and the Accounting Seviees Com- 
pany, of Evanston, Ill., maker of foose- 
a! systems, have been obtained by the 

H. Clarke Advertising Agency, Inc., 
i Chicago. 


With “Factory” in the East 


James S. Cawley has become asso- 
ciated with the advertisers’ service 
bureau of Factory, Chicago, and will be 
located in the New York office. He has 
been with the Public Service Electric 
Company, Newark, and the Smith- 
Seigle 6 aie Company, Bound 
Brook, N. . 


Florida Fruit in Newspapers 


The Florida Citrus Exchange is ad- 
vertising Sealdsweet grape-fruit and 
oranges in newspapers in several sec- 
tions of the country. The copy is of 
= size, and features Dr. Sealdsweet 

itrus as a trade character. 


Nebraska German Papers 
Consolidate 


The Omaha Daily Tribune has _ ab- 
sorbed the Nebraska Volksblatt, of West 
Point, Neb., and the Platte River 
Zeitung, of Fremont, Neb. 


Scripps-McRae Appointment 


Will ‘Chandler, formerly. advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Press, has 
been appointed assistant to Ww. _H. 
Dodge, president of the Scripps-McRae 
League. 


Referendum on Premium Cou- 
pons by Retail Grocers’ 
Association : 


The National Retail Grocers’ Associa 

tion, which is urging the passage of a 
uniform anti-trading stamp and _pre- 
mium coupon law in the various State 
Legislatures is conducting a referendum 
to determine whether the proposed od 
shall be changed so as to apply onl 
trading-stamps issued and redeeme: 
a third party. It is the sentiment nf 
many members of the Association that 
premium coupons packed with the goods, 
and redeemed by the manufacturer, 
should be exempt. 


Appointed to “Engineering and 
Contracting” 


The following appointments to the 
business staff of Engineering and Con- 
tracting, Chicago, are announced: W. 
H. Fogarty, general manager, and A. L. 
Marsh, H. C. McDonald and Louis Mc 
Louth, respectively Eastern, Central 
and Western advertising representatives. 


. 


Lutz Obtains Special Agency 


John E. Lutz, of Chicago, has. as- 
sumed the Western representation of 
the Montreal Star, Washington a 
and the Indianapolis News. 

Perry, former representative, with Caan 
Mr. Lutz has been associated, has re- 
tired on account of ill health. 


Profits in Arrow Collars 


The net sales of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., for the twelve months end- 


1916, were $16,518, 
716.96, and net profits were in excess 
of $2,800,000. ales increased more 
than 23 per cent over 1915 and profits 
were more than $730,000 higher. 


ing December 21, 


New Stove Advertiser 


A magazine campaign for the Cribben 
& Sexton Stove Company of Chicago, a 
new advertiser; and a farm-paper cam- 
paign for the Perfex Radiator Company 
of Racine, manufacturer of —— 
and tractor equipment, is being 
pared by Henri, Hurst "& McDonal 
Chicago. 


Wilson and MacGregor Join 
Forces 


D. MacGregor, of the Department 
of T pablicit and New Business of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
has-joined, as vice- F phere the adver- 
tising agency of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York. 
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Your Anonymous Dealers 





F you wouldn’t send out invitations to a reception 
which failed to state where the reception would 
occur—why do you let some of your dealers send 

out buying invitations that way? 


You fully recognize the importance of telling the 
consumer where to go for your goods—but— 


‘‘Imprinting Costs Too Much’”’ 


NO. Imprinting with the Multi- 


graph costs very little—averaging 
25% to 75% less than printing- 
press imprinting. Even if you 
have your own print-shop the 
Multigraph will save you money. 


‘Imprinting Takes Too Long’’ 
NO. With a Multigraph you im- 
print the dealer’s circulars, blot- 
ters or other matter while the 
order is assembling, and send his 
imprinted matter right in the ship- 
ment with the goods. 


Cheap—Quick—Satisfactory 


Multigraph imprinting is done at a fraction of the cost, and in a 
fraction of the time, of printing-press imprinting—and the two even 
up in quality. The Multigraph uses display type or linotype slugs, 
giving you practically any type-face you want up to 18-pt. size. 


Not Only Dealer Stuff 


And the Multigraph is right at home imprinting labels, letterheads 
enclosing slips—anything that isn’t too bulky to be within the capacity 
of the machine. 

Send us samples of pieces you are—or would like to be— 


imprinting, and let us give you something definite on 
how the Multigraph would handle them. 


“You*can’t buy a Multigraph unless you néed it.’’ 





Multigraph, 1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland. 

If you’ can show me how Multigraph imprint- 
ing can save—and make—money for my business, 
I’m willing to be shown. 





MULTIGRAPH 
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UNSHINE sur- 
rounds the clean, 
vivid personality of 
The Showman— 
he invariably infuses 
hope and good cheer 
wherever he goes. 


Folk buy more 
readily when they 
smile; that is why 
they buy quickly 


from the advertise- 
ment columns of | 


THE 


PASSING 
(England Smow 


Britain’s Brightest Weekly 





The nett paid sales of 150,000 
copies weekly is greatly ex- 
ceeded, but the rate is still 
$150 per page. 





Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 











Getting Worth- 
while Information from 
the Government 


Some Manufacturers Are Paying 
Too Much for the “Special Serv- 
ice’ They Are Receiving from 
Washington—Importance of Help 
Business Papers Are Rendering 
Some Advertisers 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HERE never was a time when 
there was obtainable at the 

seat of government so much in- 
formation of practical value to 
manufacturers and advertisers, in- 
dividually and collectively, as is 
now available. This is no tem- 
porary condition, either, but a 
state of affairs that may be ex- 
pected to continue and become 
more pronounced as the National 
Government comes into more in- 
timate touch with the interests of 
big and little business. As the 
resources of Uncle Sam’s clearing 
houses for information come to 
be better appreciated there is a 
growing demand on the part of 
business men for a share of this 
knowledge. Not all of the infor- 
mation is to be had in printed 
form merely for the asking, but a 
condition has come about where 
some manufacturers are paying 
too much for information from 
Washington that is supposedly in 
the nature of special advices. 

The average manufacturer be- 

ing a more or less heavy tax 
payer is well within his rights if 
he feels that he should have, 
gratis, any information that is 
collected at public expense. How- 
ever, various physical limitations 
interpose to render such dissemi- 
nation a case of easier said than 
done. Red tape may, for example, 
delay the official publication of 
data that would have been of im- 
mensely greater value to men of 
affairs if they could have been in 
their hands as soon as collected. 


Some of the most valuable ‘infor- - 


mation that the Government col- 
lects is never published at all, and 
many a presentation loses _ its 
punch for the business man _be- 
cause the topic is presented from 
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the viewpoint of the ultimate con- 
sumer, especially the farmer, in- 
stead ‘of from that of the manu- 
facturer or advertiser. 

Evidence might be piled up to 
prove to readers of: Printers’ INK 
that it is not the part of wisdom 
to rely solely upon the Congres- 
sional Record and the bulletins 


and monographs that come from, 


the Government printing office, 


but doubtless argument on this | 


score is unnecessary. Manufac- 
turers have need of some machin- 
ery for separating the wheat from 
the chaff in the formidable mass 
of information that pours into 
Washington, but the point may be 
well taken that not a few manu- 
facturers are paying altogether 
too much for their “intelligence 
service.” . 

The manufacturer, desirous of 
keeping his finger on the pulse at 
Washington, who will spend $10 
or $15 or $20 a year. for business 
papers and other periodicals that 
specialize with respect to business 
news from the national capital can 
be pretty: well assured that he has 
every tip that could come to him 
via the intelligence office that asks 
a fee of $50 or $100 per annum. 
Indeed, it has happened not once 
but dozens of times this past year 
or two that business journals, etc., 
carried information days and even 
weeks before it was sent out in 
the mimeographed “letters” and 
“bulletins” which the information 
bureaus distribute, marked “Confi- 
dential” and “Not for Publication.” 

The patron of one of these intel- 
ligence offices may find that when 
he has a case for presentation at 
the Patent Office, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission he 
must employ an attorney instead 
of relying upon his bureau con- 
nections. As for the information, 
there is no disposition to criticize 
a manufacturer’s expenditure if 
he is satisfied with what he is get- 
ting, 
here for making arrangements 
for another year, possibly every 
business man owes it to himself 
to devote a little time to a com- 
parison of the different brands of 
information offered. 


but now, as the ‘time is ° 














Towering Above All Others. 


Everybody looks up to and respects the 
successful farmer. He is one best asset 
in every Community. 


The rest of the world may be madly en- 
gaged in a feverish sort of football scrim- 
mage for place or power, but the man with 
a lot of good land paid for, a home upon 
it provided with modern creature com- 
forts, a farm possessing suitable general 
equipment —including always good 
live stock— is America’s most desirable 
citizen, 


He radiates thrift and the sunshine of 
better things all about him. 


Usually you will find that he is a reader 
of THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE. Most 
men of his type will tell you that the 
paper has helped them forward, 


You can if you wish make a business con- 
nection with him through our advertising 
columns, 


Rate, 70 cents a line flat. 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Ytebahed 181” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Adisiedbery hervdep 
Sanders Publishing Co. $42 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., 


Western net a sentati ve, 
111 Wont Whee ington St., 


“ ills Wallace a Richardson Inc, * 
A\NDARD Eastern Re Representative; 
$81 Fourth 


ar y/ Ave 
New York City. 
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The Use of the Letter 
Style-Manual 


The Crane Company’s Inexpensive 

. Manual That Helps to Overcome 
the Problem of Poorly Con- 
structed Letters—Aimed to Assist 
Those Who Dictate and Tran- 
scribe Letters 


W. A. Scuteit Mrc. Co., Inc. 

WASCO GARAGE HEATING SYSTEMS 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Do you know what firms have a letter 
style-manual? We mean by this, loose- 
leaf books that are passed around to 
the stenographers giving fundamental 
rules of grammar, such as when to use 
would and should, shall and will, etc. 
Any information you can give us along 
this line ar be appreciated. 


Scuieit Mre. Co., Inc. 


UITE a number of the larger 

corporations have letter 
style-manuals of one kind or an- 
other, a notable example being 
the Crane Company, of Chicago. 
The purpose of this company’s 
manual is set forth in the fore- 
word as follows: “This booklet 
is not a ‘ready letter-writer,’ de- 
signed for general use. It is for 
the purpose of making the busi- 
ness correspondence of the Crane 
Company more effective. . . . The 
end is that good letter-writing 
may become a custom and polite- 
ness a habit. The importance of 
this cannot be overestimated. . 
Many people know Crane Com- 
pany through correspondence 
only, and the conveyance of a 
good impression through a letter 
is of great value, while a poorly 
constructed one will have the ten- 
dency to give a customer the idea 
that Crane Company’s goods are 
also poorly constructed.” 

In line with this thought that 
the letters which go out over the 
firm’s signature are really adver- 
tisements for or against the qual- 
ity of its service and merchan- 
dise, the manual goes into detail 
regarding not only the gram- 
matical construction of the let- 
ter, but also regarding the method 
of answering letters of inquiry, 
how to-grant favors, how to use 
words so that they will express 
and not conceal thoughts, the me- 
chanical appearance of a letter 


INK 


and other matters of interest to 

everybody employed by this cor- 
poration who may have occasion 
to dictate or transcribe. letters. 
Thus the manual is: really more 
than a mere guide for stenogra- 
phers, but lays down a sort of 
code of ethics, or standard of 
practice, to be followed in writing 
letters to customers, letters to the 


‘public, letters to other employees, 


as well as letters to prospective 
customers. 

While a great many of the 
points taken up by the manual 
deal with well-known principles 
of business correspondence, still 
there are a number that are not 
so well known, or, if known, are 
habitually lost sight of in writing 
business letters. “A good letter,” 
states the manual, “is like a piece 
of mosaic, each word fitting into 
its place, with no inconsistency 
nor superfluity of expression, the 
whole thing a piece of art, neat 
and attractive in appearance, clear, 
courteous and correct in language, 
a model: in ‘style, and, withal, 
carrying conviction to the person 
addressed.” 

SIMPLICITY URGED 

The manual has considerable to 
say about the error made even by 
business men of long experience 
in using words to _ conceal 
thoughts, rather than to express 
them. This same fault is com- 
mon among correspondents who 
have been on the job long enough 
to get overfamiliar with matters 
of every-day routine. They like 
to write letters that “will start 
the reader to thinking.” The 
Crane Company cautions against 
this habit. It urges letter-writers 
to avoid all words capable of a 
double meaning. “The simplest 
words are the most expressive,” 
we are told. 

Another valuable point made in 
the manual has to do with elimi- 
nating useless correspondence. 
“When an inquiry is clouded in 
its meaning,” the manual states, 
“and seems to suggest varying and 
conflicting constructions, let time 
and correspondence be economized 
by sending answers in harmony 
with these differences. Instead of 
saying ‘We do not understand 
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Are your salesmen “sold” 
on your advertising? 


HEN your salesmen are enthusiastic over 

your advertising—when they believe in it— 

* when they feel that it is working with them 

and for them—when they know that it is getting 

business for you and for them—then they will 
write letters to you like this one: 


“Yours of Oct. 5th with portfolio received, and will 
say this is surely the finest get-up ever. It surely will 
be a booster. Merely showing it to the tfade will 
make a hit. . I shall be glad to display it to every one 
of my customers and to make them join us in our 
campaign. I also appreciate the fact that you sent 
it to me and I will work in harmony. Any other ad- 
vertising matter you may have I will be glad to have, 
for the advertising is surely a great help not only to 
the trade but to the salesmen. When you come inand 
mention the Grinnell Glove they all seem to know 
something about it, and this gives the salesman a big 
prestige.” 


It wasn’t the portfolio of advertisements which 
“sold” thissalesman. It wasthe results which he knew 
the advertising was bringing to his house and to him. 

We do not consider an advertising campaign com- 
plete until we are sure that it will reach, convince 
and sell the three factors in your business — the 
salesman, the dealer, and the consumer. 

That is real advertising service. We have the 
organization to deliver it. We will be glad to talk it 
over with you at any time, in your offices or in ours 
—preferably in ours, for here you can get a first- 
hand knowledge of our equipment, our staff and our _ 
methods. 

We will send portfolios of three campaigns that have 


been just as successful as the Grinnell Glove port- 
folio mentioned above —to any interested advertiser. 





WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT HERMAN A. GROTH 


President Vice-Presid tary and Treasurer 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


104 S. Michigan Ave. 25 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE ART MARK 


representing quality 
and dependability 


Also an assurance that 
“actually recorded time” 
only enters into the billing, 
of Meinzinger Illustrations 


MEINZINGER STUDIOS 


KRESGE BUILDING DETROIT 
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‘our wishes,’ thus compelling a 
econd letter, let the letter read: 
We do not understand clearly 
our inquiry, but if it is intended 
o be , our answer is . 

r, should you mean , we 
ould say that.” 

The matter of careless answer- 
ig of letters involving a num- 
er of questions is also taken up. 

he correspondent is urged to 

umber the questions asked in a 
‘etter down the margin, and then 
1 dictating to make sure that each 
number has been disposed of. In 
granting favors to customers, cor- 
respondents are told to do so 
pleasantly, not grudgingly. Under 
“Things to Be Avoided” are in- 
cluded: “Beg to acknowledge,” 
“beg to inquire,” “beg to advise,” 
etc. Don’t beg at all. Corre- 
spondents are also told to avoid 
the use of the word “same” as 
they would a plague. Don’t say: 
“inclosed herewith,” “herewith” is 
superfluous. Don’t reply to a let- 
ter, answer it. “You ‘answer’ a 
letter and ‘reply’ to an argument,” 
the manual points out. 

The last four pages of the man- 
ual are given over to a list of 
words which are quite commonly 
misused by a commercial corre- 
spondent. In listing these words 
it has been the obvious aim of 
the company to eliminate as far 
as possible from its business cor- 
respondence words which have 
lost their “cutting edge,” or which 
are hazy in their meaning. Thus 
correspondents are told not to use 
“verform” for “do,” “nice” for 
‘cood,” “anticipate” for “expect.” 

ec wary of adjectives,” the book 

rns, “particularly the superla- 
ives: ‘very,’ ‘great,’ ‘tremen- 
is, ‘excellent,’ etc. These 
rds have marred many an 
therwise strong phrase and have 
ropped up, needlessly, many a 
d word all-sufficient in itself.” 

‘o make the text clear to the 
eider the manual includes many 
‘ers taken from the company’s 
ils, There are poorly construct- 

| letters as well as those built to 

ipany specifications. It also 
‘ains sample forms for use in 
‘(ine correspondence. It is 
ted on a high-grade book pa- 
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Company’s Selling Helps De- 
scribed in Booklet 


The Boston Varnish Company is ad- 
vertising in trade papers a ‘“Dealers’ 
Mint ot Selling Helps,” a sixteen-page 
folder describing the various signs, 
counter displays, etc., that are fur- 
nished dealers. Two pages are given 
over to reproductions of store windows 
of eight. of the company’s dealers, in 
which the signs and cut-outs play an 
important part. The advantages of the 
various products manufactured are listed , 
and dealers are urged to have their 
clerks learn them. 

James B. Lord, president of the com- 
pany, in writing Printers’ Inx regard- 
ing the booklet, says: “It enables us, 
by writing short letters with it, to give 
dealers our proposition pretty com- 
pletely, if they will take time to read it.” 


Warner Brothers’ Monthly Ad- 
vertising Programme 


The Warner Brothers Company, cor- 
set manufacturer, has issued the first 
of a series of booklets to go out to deal- 
ers once a month, called a ‘Monthly 
Advertising Programme.” In the past 
dealers have been supplied annually 
with a list of electros, counter displays, 
etc., that the company was able to fur- 
nish. This information is incorporated 
in the new monthly booklet, which will 
supply, in addition, corset sales talks, 
fashion news from Paris, suggested win- 
dow displays, etc. 


Ewald Heads Campbell-Ewald 


Company 

Henry T. Ewald, for the past six 
years secreta and treasurer of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
been elected president to succeed Frank 
J. Campbell, who has resigned and dis- 
posed of his stock interests. Clifford. 
A. Sloan has been elected vice-president 
and Guy Brown, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Campbell will remain with the 
organization in an advisory capacity 
and the name of the agency will re- 
main unchanged. Mr. Ewald will be 
general manager. 


Oakland Makes Appointment 


. H. Masten has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Oakland 
Motor Car.Company of Pontiac, Mich., 
and succeeds Chas. B. Voorhis, who re- 
signed to join the Nash Motors Com- 
pany of Kenosha. 


Merger of Cleveland Compa- 
nies 

Announcement is made that the Cleve- 

land Foundry Company, manufacturer 

of Perfection oil stoves, has. been ac- 

uired and will hereafter be operated by 


the Cleveland Metal Products ‘Company, 
manufacturer of aluminum ware.. 
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Policies That Help 
Scott’s Emulsion Beat 
Former Quotas 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mexico, and in South America, 
Argentina, Peru, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. 


THE FAMOUS PAINTING OF THE COD 
FISHERMAN 

During this expansion, which 
led up to the construction of the 
Scott & Bowne building in Pearl 
Street, made famous by the gigan- 
tic figure of a Norwegian fisher- 
man with a huge cod hanging 
from his shoulders, the sales had 
mounted to 1,500,000 bottles a 
year. This was back in the ’90s. 

The idea for this figure, which 
has become indelibly connected in 
the public mind with 
Scott’s Emulsion, 
originated with Mr. 
Scott. He was on a 
visit of inspection of 
the cod fisheries of 
Norway when he saw 
a fisherman coming 
up the beach with a 
leviathan cod flung 
over his back, just as 
this figure looks. The 
fish weighed some 137 
pounds. The success- 
ful advertising mind 
saw in the episode 
material for a figure 
to impress the fact 
that the basis of his 
commodity is cod- 
liver oil. Had he 
been casting about de- 
liberately for a sym- 
bol of his business, he 
could hardly have 
chosen more happily. 

How many can count among 
their first youthful impressions of 
New York City a walk across the 
Brooklyn Bridge—somewhat less 
of a novelty nowadays, with a 
choice of four spans of the East 
River—coupled with the splendid 
view thus afforded of the gigantic 
painting, covering the side of the 


building, depicting this now famil- - 


iar institution! Earlier it had no 
such skyline as that of to-day-to 
compete with. 


At first not much use was made 
in a general way of this figure in 
the company’s advertising, until 
it began to appear that the public 
was thinking of Scott’s Emulsion 
in terms of this fisherman and his 
fish. Perhaps it was mankind’s 
appreciation of the verities—the 
big fish an actuality .ather than a 
recollection. At any rate, it has 
served to gain for the company 
that most priceless and elusive 
of desiderata—spontaneous and 
natural public association and ac- 
ceptance of the figure as the sym- 
bol of its sponsors. Just as the 
Uneeda Biscuit boy has become a 
favorite character among candi- 
dates for masquerade honors, the 
scrapbooks of Scott & Bowne af- 
ford an interesting source of per- 
sonal business memorabilia, from 
actual photographs of persons 


NEWSPAPER CARTOON DOUBLY ENDOWED WITH 


HUMAN INTEREST 


who have impersonated the figure, 
with large stuffed replicas of the 
fish, slickers, etc., to local news- 
paper hits on native sports, of the 
“big fish” type, usually with a re- 
production of the Scott’s Emul- 
sion cut. We reproduce herewith 
a cartoon, published at the time 
of one of the early direct-primary 
elections in 1912, which crysta!- 
lizes the public recognition of the 
symbol as a public institution. 
The story is told of two men 
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PUTA ULL LL HONE 


80,000 New Jersey Homes 








Newark Evening News 


a home-read, two-cent, non-returnable newspaper offer $ 
to reputable advertisers the prestige and influence of its 
columns in over 80,000 homes of Northern New Jersey— 
the richest residential section adjacent to the richest city 
of the country. 


How thoroughly the advertising value of The Newark 
Evening News is analyzed and appreciated is demonstrated 
beyond quibble by its advertising record. During 1916 a 


total of 
10,460,010 Lines 


of paid advertising was carried—nearly a million lines 
gain over 1915. This is 3,096,429 Lines More than was 
carried by any six-day-a-week New York City newspaper. 
Circulation gain for the past year 6,970 copies daily. 


Mn 


> 


Net Daily Circulation Average for 1916 


80,260 Copies 


Increasing advertising patronage reflects in- 
creasing utility to advertisers. 


Home Office, 215 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Advertising Manager and Assistant General Manager 


General Advertising Representatives: 


; New York Local Representative: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Brunswick Building, New York FRANK C. TAYLOR 


Tribune Building, Chicago Brunswick Building, New York 
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The 
L[ncreased 


Cost 


of labor has made our 
manufacturers alive to 
every known method of 
reducing costs, and the 
men are willing to work 
machinery that they 
would not previously 
look at. And so with 
domestic appliances. 
‘When this tragedy is 
nearing its end, then will 
be time to break into this 
market, and 


London 
Opinion 


is the obvious lever. 


Write me. 


ill 


Advertisement Manager. 


LONDON OPINION 
67 & 68, Chandos St., London, W.C. 





Hello, our little house organ 
. comes monthly on request. 
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getting into an argument as to the 
size of this figure on the build- 
ing’s wall. One bet $500 that it 
was twenty feet high, and the 
other was willing to take $1,500 
worth that it was fifty feet high. 
Both lost, as it measures eighty- 
four feet. vertically. 

A few years ago it was repaint- 
ed, and as the company found it 
could illyminate the whole ex 
panse at a cost of $500 a year, it 
is now visible, day and night. 

While this figure is usually re 

garded as the company’s trade- 
mark, actually it is not: the real 
trade-mark is a triangle in com- 
bination with three capital “Ps,” 
and the words “Scott’s Emulsion.” 
Which goes to show the power of 
human interest over legal techni- 
calities. 
. In addition to the examples of 
gratis publicity cited, there are in- 
numerable examples of jokes in 
constant circulation, playing upon 
Scott and emulsion. The latest 
recorded is one anent Gen. Hugh 
L. Scott’s advocacy of obligatory 
military service as “Scott’s Com- 
pulsion.” 

There is no record of the varia- 
tions that have appeared on the 
following staple: their name is 
legion: 

“Are you fond of literature?” 
he asked. 

“Passionately,” she replied. 

“Then you must admire Sir 
Walter Scott,” he exclaimed with 
sudden animation. “Is not his 
‘Lady of the Lake’ exquisite in 
its flowing grace ahd poetic im- 
agery?” 

‘Tt is ‘perfectly lovely,” she as 
sented, clasping her hands in ec- 
stacy. “I suppose I have read it 
a dozen times.” 

“And _ Scott’s 


‘Marmion’,” he 


| continued, “and ‘Peveril of the 


Peak’ ?” 
» “T just dote upon them,” she 
replied. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion?” he 
continued hastily, a faint suspi- 
cion beginning to dawn upon hii. 

“T think,” she interrupted ras'i- 
ly, “that it’s the best thing he evr 
wrote.” 

We speak of this as gratis a‘- 
vertising, but is it? Can you re- 
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‘properly to a_ condition 
‘ought about by years of con- 
ant advertising, through millions 
' dollars and almost any known 
;.ethod of advertising you can 
ime, as “free”? 
To-day the company is adver- 
sing, for one thing, in 3,000 daily 
and weekly newspapers in this 
untry alone—all the year ’round 
the weeklies, and five times a 
wcek in the dailies for a seven- or 
ight-month season. It advertises 
through the winter months in a 
list of women’s magazines. It 
1as distributed thousands of life- 
size cut-outs of the fisherman and 
the fish. Starting recently, it has 
been carrying on a window cam- 
paign at the rate of -seventy-five 
windows a week in New York 
City alone. It keeps on hand and 
‘is constantly distributing editions 
of booklets, cards, and other 
printed matter by the millions. 
Recently it has been getting good 
circulation for a transparency in 
retailers’ windows. It is conduct- 
ing street-car campaigns through- 
out the entire New England car 
systems, and in five other con- 
gested population centers where 
long hauls and big crowds are 
the order. It maintains an ad- 
vertising department that is a 
marvel for specialized detail in 
checking distribution and results 
in any given territory. 


SALESMEN ARE ALL ADVERTISING 
SERVICE MEN 


\dvertising methods have been 
reduced almost to a formula by 
the company. It has not a salesman 
whose business is to send in or- 
ders for goods. It has found it 
actually to be a task to break some 
of the old-timers of this habit. 
Its salesmen are  advertising- 
service men. They are stationed 
at several points throughout the 
country. It is their duty to sell 
the trade on selling service, to 
suxvest ideas for goods display— 
to <eep the retailer keyed to the 
sa! s possibilities of the goods— 
to .ssist in special displays and 
wi. low work—to - intensify by 
per-onal work the highly intensi- 
fie’ national advertising put out 
by ‘he home’ office. 


PRINTED SALESMEN 


as your pilot, starts at full 
speed, runs clear of the 
rocks and snags and carries 
your business craft in safety 


to the port of prosperity. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside Press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A, 








Salesmanship 
in Print 
We believe in the 
power of the printed 


We believe ‘more in 


the power of the 
rightly printed word. 


We believe that the 
service we are trying 
to render to adver- 
tisers is more than 
just printing service. 


ARROW PRESS, INC 
*Salesmanship in Print” 

320 West 39th St , New York City 

Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct-by-Mail Literature 
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Of its 63,400 retail outlets the 


company has what it calls its 
“Blue List.” This is composed of 
11,000 retailers whom it has found 
to be ready to co-operate in the 
use of new selling ideas. When 
it has such a plan it wants to try 
out, it circularizes part or all of 
this list, and on the results is de- 
termined whether the idea is 
worth further extension. Recent- 
ly it got up a little package en- 
closure for retail druggists, a 
sample of which was mailed to 
8,000 members of the blue list. 
They requisitioned quantities ag- 
gregating 1,300,000. A second list 
of 40,000 was then sounded, and 
an edition of 3,000,000 more of 
these stuffers is being run off. 
The entire list’ of retailers is 
covered on an average of once a 
month with inspirational litera- 
ture, with a letter explaining a 
new plan, or with samples of new 
advertising materials. The letter- 
head on which these dealer letters 
are sent usually contains a thumb- 
nail sketch or two in one of the 
corners embodying a selling sug- 
gestion; as, for example, a woman 
sitting by the counter and looking 
over a package of the goods, a 
few packages of which the sketch 
shows are casually displayed on 
the counter by the cash-register. 


MANUFACTURER'S WORK FOR AND 
WITH THE JOBBER 


This sales propaganda is pushed 
vigorously through the jobbers, to 
whom, also, a monthly letter is 
sent; sometimes with a letter for 
the retail trade which the com- 
pany prints either on the jobber’s 
own letter-head, or on plain letter- 
head in any desired quantities for 
the jobber to mail to his own 
customers, or to his salesmen, 
over his own signature. These 
letters are in good strong inspira- 
tional tones, preaching the “serv- 
ice” theme hard and_ straight. 
They do not talk Scott’s Emulsion 
exclusively—but they -harp on 
such matters as specializing on 
seasonable goods—plugging the 
advertised articles—turning sta- 
ples into quick-sellers, etc. Such, 
for example, are these extracts 
from recent specimens (these are 


sent out to the jobbers’ sales- 
men) : 

“Any man must ‘do’ a thing in 
his brains before he can do it with 
his hands. To help ourselves, we 
must render a service to others— 
remember that. It is the law of 
compensation. 

“If you can show a druggist a 
new way to display his goods—a 
new way to trim his windows—a 
different slant on how to attract 
trade—and you have a wonderful 
opportunity for observation from 
call ‘to call—you not only are help- 
ing him to sell more, but gradually 
you will find a welcome audience 
and a grateful customer, who will 
swing you every bit of business 
he can. That is just one idea of 
service. You .can evolve many 
others. And if I could leave one 


other tremendously important’ 


thought with you, I would say, 
with unmistakable earnestness: 
‘Specialize on seasonable goods’ 
Study the things most heavily ad- 
vertised and ‘jump on the same 
band-wagon. That is simply fol- 
lowing the lines of least resist- 
ance.” 

Or this: 

“Some men can plan their work 
while shaving-others just shave. 

“*Taking orders’ is no accom- 
plishment—we can do that with a 
two-cent stamp. Show your trade 
how to change ‘steady sellers’ into 
‘rapid sellers.’ Teach them to 
display seasonable goods that are 
nationally advertised, and to cash 
in while the season lasts. 

“During January and February 
suggest counter displays of Scott’s 
Emulsion, which is forcefully ad- 
vertised just now and selling rap- 
idly. Persuade every call you 
make to double their sales on 
Scott’s. They can do it if you 
will teach them how. And this is 
equally true of a hundred other 
‘standards’ in their seasons.” 

The space is short and the sub- 
ject long. We might go to endless 
lengths in discussing the manifold 
means and ways the company em- 
ploys, not just to keep a staple a 
staple, but a faster-moving stap!e 
every vear. Of themselves not 
especially startling, the importance 
of these methods lies in their close 
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Publishers and Advertising Managers — this 
advertisement is addressed to you. 


By constructive and 
ersistent solicitation and 
vith the real co-opera- 
iion of my fellow-work- 
ers, I have built up 
something in the Eastern 
Territory of which I am 
particularly proud. 

You are perhaps in the 
market for the service I 
have to sell, and if not— 
who was it, yesterday or 
the day before, who told 
you he was looking for a 
certain type of man? 

Briefly, I wish to rep- 
resent in the territory 
east of Pittsburgh the 


advertising department 
of a periodical with a 


well defined. editorial 
purpose. 

Here is one way of giv- 
ing you the information 
you will want, provided 
you are interested—The 
following is a composite 
of many letters written to 
me by some of the most 
prominent advertisers 
and advertising agents. 
Hope it will prompt you 
to get in touch with me. 


“You, personally, have swung around 
our opinion of your publication to an 
almost opposite viewpoint to the de- 

1 advantage of the publication. 
is merely a bit of praise to your 

1 salesmanship. Your solicitation 
been so courteous, satisfactory and 
1siness-like. Wherever you choose to 

‘g your hat is in itself sufficient evi- 

e that the publication is worth most 
us consideration. Congratulations 





to any publication who is so fortunate 
in securing such a live wire as your own 
good self. Hope your new connection 
will be with a publication already carry- 
ing our business, else I shall have to 
reinforce my defences against your im- 
pending assault. You have the facts at 
your command and present them in a 
quiet yet forceful manners one which 
gets across. You have a broader view- 
point and realize that in the final analy- 
sis the interest of the advertiser must 
stand first. In one instance getting 
from’ us a very substantial contract un- 
der most discouraging and difficult cir- 
cumstances. Wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the constructive _solicita- 
tion that you have done in the south- 
eastern territory. Among magazine rep- 
resentatives you know that I feel that 
you and are at the head of the list. 
I am free to confess that I did not 
think for one moment that you or 
others who are looking after the adver- 
tising of large publications would take 
the trouble to assist their advertisers in 
the manner in which you have started 
out. I am very much impressed with 
the fact that you were not satisfied to 
take our money for advertising space, 
but take a personal interest in seeing 
that satisfactory results are obtained for 
the money invested in space. This re- 
sults in our business relations becom- 
ing closer and more of a personal na- 
ture than otherwise would obtain. With- 
out any desire to flatter you your numer- 
ous solicitations have been among the 
best the writer ever had the privilege of 
hearing. It is just such men as your 
good self, with a keen, analytical mind, 
who help us so materially to solve our 
sales problems, I am frank to say that, 
first of all, you have succeeded in mak- 
ing me feel very friendly towards you. 
You put your heart into your work and 
ou are not afraid to work hard. You 
ave made one more friend, and don’t 
you forget it. Undoubtedly your per- 
sonality, your sincerity and your en- 
thusiasm will count heavily. I must 
say that your methods very much im- 
press me. I have always appreciated 
your tactful, cordial and business-like 
manner of presenting your proposition. 
It is just such constructive work as this 
that counts. We will be very glad to 
bear your traveling expenses to —— 
trom and such incidental expenses 
as you may have if you can Fagor f 
arrange to come to —— yourself, which 
will enable us to get acquainted and ta 
express to you our appreciation of your 
efforts in our behalf. Your method of 
solicitation is quite in keeping with your 
good magazine. You have a very en- 
viable reputation in this office as being 
one of the most direct and gracious so- 
licitors that calls to- present for consid- 
eration the advertising values of their 
respective magazines. Of all the per- 
sistent humans who, keep everlastingly 
at it, you stand first.” 

Address Ralph B. Neave, 55 West 
44th St., New York City—Phone 
Vanderbilt 1816. 
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know how to print it as 
to know what to print. 


Mr. Gilbert P. Farrar of 
Tke Arrow Press, Inc., is 
a recognized authority on 
printing detail and typo- 
graphical display. 

We believe that we 

offer a most unusual 
and complete printing ser- 
Vice to advertisers. 


Write for our complete 
story in booklet form 


ARROW PRESS, iNC 
“Salesmanshipf in Print” 

320 W. 39th St., NewYork City 

Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


= just as important to 








Discontented? 


Somewhere there’s a _ discon- 
tented copy-writer. We want him. 
This man knows how to write 
technical advertising matter; like- 
ly he has trained in some service 

epartment and has won_his 
spurs. He is between 30 and 40 
and still believes in himself. 


He wants a real opportunity 
and a better salary. There’s an 
opening in our Chicago Copy 
Service Department for just this 
man. We are an old established 
publishing company — publishers 
of several highly specialized tech- 
nical magazines—our men stay 
with us. We are growing bigger— 
that’s why we must have more 
men, but good men, clean, sober 
and industrious; for we advance 
them as they develop. Be frank, 
tell us what you have done, and 
send samples of what you con- 
sider your best efforts in technical 
advertising. Everything will be 
held strictly confidential. Per- 
haps you are the man. Write 
to-day. . 


“H. M.,” Box 210, Printers’ Ink. 
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correlation, built carefully and 
steadily on past experience, until 
they have come to run together 
smoothly and powerfully—as they 
say of an automobile motor, 
“sweet.” The company has some- 
times jumped to try methods 
which it saw. others were adopt- 
ing, without always considering 
carefully the possibilities. As we 
have remarked, however, it con- 
siders such slips in the light of 
experience, not as loss. Such was 
its finding of a comparatively 
brief interval with the free deal, 
which, as George W. Jackson of 
the company says, it “took on 
without giving the subject proper 
thought.” 

The company’s bonus consisted 
of four 50-cent bottles to the re- 
tailer in consideration of his pur- 
chasing a $25 quantity from a 
wholesaler. When the jobber sent 
in the retailer’s order for $25 
worth, the company sent the latter 
the bonus goods direct. A job- 
ber’s salesman, however, might go 
out and get five orders for five 
dollars’ worth of goods from as 
many different retailers, forward 
the orders as a single $25 order 
and have the free goods sent to 
one of the five. This sort of 
thing tended to defeat the ar- 
rangement’s purpose. The deal 
was also open to abuse in the case 
of retail stores run in conjunc- 
tion with wholesale houses, so 
that after four years the company 
was glad of the opportunity high 
prices of materials afforded to 
withdraw the deal with the an- 
nouncement of a raise in whole- 
sale prices. 

Specialization are the letters 
Scott & Bowne have been carving 
away at for years. There has 
been no relaxation of the policies 
that, once settled by demonstra- 
tion, have proved their worth. It 
early found advertising the sinc 
qua non of that yearly veer up- 
ward in the curve on the sales- 
chart; it advertises to-day as in- 
sistently as ever. It found a par- 
ticular style of copy that did the 
work; for more than a generation 
the copy-tone has remained prac- 
tically the same, because it was 
found early to be sound. When 
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ie agitation was on foot that was 

» uproot. the patent-medicine 

orld, some Scott’s Emulsion 

‘py was cited by a journalist 

iilitant as evidence of how a 

edicine might be advertised with 
ropriety. Scott & Bowne found 

iat fact out long prior to that 
nation-quaking convulsion — and 
they have continued to grow. 

It was only natural that with 
the concern’s long and successful 
acquaintance with the drug field 
and selling conditions that temp- 
tations should ever cross its path 

: take on side-lines. Hardly a 
week passes that some or several 
of such propositions are not of- 
fered. It has resisted, however, 
such naturally enormously invit- 
ing propositions. It has adhered 
steadfastly to the eggs-in-one-bas- 
ket policy, and with one center of 
focus, the many elements of the 
business have shaken into a 
smoothly running selling machine. 
This is why this month will show 
a gain over January of last year. 
We wonder whether, having in 
mind several formerly well-known 
articles once heavily advertised 
and heavily purchased—had these 
adhered to a like policy of keep- 
ing on the steam in the turbines, 
if they, too, would not be showing 
such a record? Scott & Bowne 
have seen advertising as the mo- 
tor, rather than merely the starter. 


The Good Name of Fahrenheit 


The following communication is taken 
from the Chicago Tribune: 

Sir: Went into a loop store to look 
at thermometers. The clerk showed 
me some priced 35c. “‘“Haven’t you any- 
thing better than these?” I inquired. 
Whereupon. she_ replied, uppishly: 
“\Vhy, madam, those are Fahrenheits. 
Nobody makes a_ better thermometer 
than the Fahrenheit people.” Isn’t this 
roiher hard on Centigrade & Co.? 

‘ WN... 2. 


L. E. Pratt Chairman Conven- 
tion Programme Committee 


lewellyn E. Pratt, of New York, 
wo for the past: three years has been 
ch. irman of the educational committee of 
th Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has been appointed chairman of 
th programme committee for the an- 
nial convention of that body, to be held 
in St. Louis early in June. 
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Adams & Elting 
Car Gas Co. 

Cleveland Battery & Electric Co. 
Commercial Truckmobile Co. 
Detroit Battery Co. 

Disco Electric Starter Co. 
Eclipse Mfg. Co. 

B. F. drich Co. 

Grus Leaf Spring Oiler Co. 
Hilborn Co. 

Inland Machine Works 

Main Electrie Mfg. Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 

C. A. Shaler Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Star Rubber Co. 

Staybestos Mfg. Co. 

Tuthill Spring Co. 

Twin Fire Spark Plug Co. 

U. 8. Light & Heating Co. 


The above are some of the “‘new” repre- 


sentative advertisers which will be seen 
this year in the 


CIMEDICAN GADAGE 


AND AUTC DEALER 
Commencing with the Jantary issue’ just 
off the press 
Guaranteed circulation—A. B. O.—15,000 
General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Detroit Office: 901 Kresge Bldg. 














Introduce 


yourself 


to the most influential 
people in America—finan- 
cially and otherwise— 


through their magazine. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


New York Boston Chicago 
NR DRDESRRERERBKAR BH BAe 
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by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


EDUCATIONAL Motion 
E Pictures sell your product 


advertising is integral part 
er ef- of the plot of 
ective when an absorbing 


your sales play. 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 


care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 


INDUSTRIAL | points are an 





Motion Picture leventil 
205 W. 40th St., New York City j 























wanted with ex- 
perience and 
executive ability. 


Reply by letter 
only, giving full 
qualifications and 
salary desired. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


ADVERTISING 
79 Fifth Sivenue 
New York, 











Manufacturers 
Defend Integrity of Ad- 
vertised Brands 


4 Attacks at Stephens Bill’ Hearings 


Arouse Replies—Letters to PRint- 
ers’ INK From General Chemica! 
Co., Cheney Bros:, Paris Garter 
Makers, Belle Mead Sweets Peo- 
ple and the Weed Chain Concern 


O the heads of certain of our 

great department stores real- 
ly know the value of their own 
merchandise? There is some room 
for doubt on that point, if one 
may judge from the testimony 
presented at the Congressional 
hearings on the Stephens Bill, and 
the contents of sundry letters re- 
ceived by Printers’ INK on the 
subject. The challenge thrown 
down by Percy S. Straus, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., in asserting that 
prominent manufacturers supply 
his store with private brand goods 
of equal quality with their own 
advertised brands, and at much 
lower prices, has been promptly 
taken up by many of the concerns 
mentioned, and also by.a number 
of manufacturers whose products 
were not directly referred to at 
the hearings. 

The accusation has naturally 
enough been taken as a reflection 
upon the integrity of advertised 
brands in general, and indirectly 
as an indictment of advertising 
as a means of forcing the public 
to pay a higher price than is 
necessary. Manufacturers have 
been prompt to resent the promul- 
gation of such an argument be- 
fore Congress, especially at a time 
when abnormally high prices are 
being so widely discussed and in- 
vestigated. 

Frederick W. Nash, manager of 
the food department of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, New 
York, points out in a letter to 
Printers’ Ink that the argument 
of the price-cutter falls of it: 
own weight. 

“The very argument of such 
price-cutters refutes itself,” he 
writes, “in that they claim thai 
they obtain untrade-marked ar- 
ticles from manufacturers at less 
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oney than the trade-marked ar- 
les, yet they are unable to con- 
nce the public of the desirabil- 
' of doing business with them 
ithout the aid of the advertised, 
indardized, trade-marked ar- 
icles. 
“It reminds me of the plaintive 
iil-of the president of a large 
chain-store corporation with the 
same policy, who bemoaned the 
fact that the consumers in the 
neighborhood of his stores did 
not give his stores credit for sell- 
ing the same sized bar of Ivory 
Soap as the service grocers sold. 
Unless the private-brand goods in 
general, which such stores attempt 
to sell the public, have been found 
by experience of the consumer to 
be inferior in value to the stand- 
ardized, trade-marked articles, 
there certainly would not be such 
an impression created. It ought 
to be the easiest thing in the world 
for these department stores who 
claim to buy large quantities in 
bulk from manufacturers willing 
to sell them at a low cost because 
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of the elimination of service and 
ordinary selling expense on such 
sales to thrive and make more 
money than the regular grocer, 
and to do business at a less ex- 
pense. However, as every one in 
the trade knows, just the reverse 
is true (if the general trade im- 
pression is correct), and these de- 
partment store price-cutters ac- 
tually do business in their grocery 
department at a higher expense 
than the avérage retailer. 

“The whole gist of the matter, 
as far as department store and 
chain store price-cutters are con- 
cerned, is that they desire special 
privileges. They are not satisfied 
to compete with the average store 
on the basis of service, quality 
and credit, but want an oppor- 
tunity to toll the public into their 
places of business by selling ad- 
vertised, trade-marked articles at 
cut prices. Those articles they 
claim are not of as good value as 
their own private brands—but the 
joke of it is that they cannot get 
the people to buy their own pri- 

















WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 
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R:-L: WHITTON : President 
goo South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
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—wanted 


advertising 


solicitor 
for 


direct mail 
advertising 


Must be an experi- 
enced solicitor with 
own clientele and ca- 
pable of securing new 
accounts. Territory 
New York City. An 
exceptional opening 
for the right man 
with one of the old- 
est advertising houses 
in the country. 


State in detail, expe- 
rience, salary desired, 
and present position. 


Address.“ D. M. A.” 
Box 213, Printers’ Ink 
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vate brands permanently at the 
value they offer, otherwise they 
would not be opposed to the man- 
ufacturers’ interest in standard- 
ized, trade-marked, advertised 
merchandise, admittedly preferred 
by consumers. 

“A great fact that stands out i: 
the discussion of this subject is 
that the retailer is willing to dis- 
tribute and push a’ trade-marked 
advertised article on a less margin 
of profit, when that margin is in 
sured, than is the case when hc 
has to struggle with cut-throat 
competition for his profit. By al- 
lowing a manufacturer to stand 
ardize the price of his article he 
is enabled to get it retailed anc 
delivered to the consumer at a 
less cost than if it is sold on a plan 
which leaves it to the tender mer- 
cies of the price cutters and 
the average price which will be 
paid by the consumer under such 
conditions will be greater on the 
total volume than if the manu- 
facturer was allowed to stand- 
ardize a fair and right selling 
price.” 


CONTENTION ABOUT UNIDENTIFIED 
MERCHANDISE 


Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, 
Conn., brings out an interesting 
phase of the discussion. He 
writes to Printers’ INK: 

“Mr. Straus, in his testimony, 
devoted a good deal of attention 
to an attempt to prove that un- 
identified merchandise was not 
sold at a uniform price, a line of 
testimony which. did not appear 
to have any object unless possi- 
bly to cloud the issue. Nobody 
has ever maintained that uniden 
tified merchandise was sold at a 
uniform price—quite the reverse 
The advocates of price-mainte 
nance have again and again 
shown that unidentified merchan 
dise was sold, very often in dif- 
ferent departments of the same 
store, or even in the same depart- 
ment of the same store, at sev- 
eral different prices. It is com- 
mon knowledge that grocers very 
frequently will divide a lot of tea 
or coffee into three or four con- 
tainers and sell the same article, 
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ut of different boxes, at varying 
‘ices, making a large profit on 
i.e high-priced article, and per- 
laps only covering cost on the 
\w-priced one—a practice which 
would be absolutely impossible 
ith identified merchandise. 
“It is one of the worst evils 
mplained of by the advocates of 
ice-maintenance and that any 
ponent should have gone to 


such pains to prove the conten- | 


on seems very strange. 
“Some of the opponents of 
‘rice-maintenance have main- 
‘ined that the difference in prices 
harged by them on cut-price ar- 
icles only amounted to their sav- 
ing in purchasing power, or in 
making cash sales. If their prices 
are subjected to the test of com- 
paring their claims in savings with 
the actual reductions upon iden- 
tified articles, it will be proved 
again and again and again that 
the reductions made have pre- 
cluded the possibility of their 
making any profit at all, if their 
usual overhead charges and sales 
expenses and _ discounts are 
charged against the article; in 
fact, the result of the transaction 
will be, on anything except an ad- 
vertising plane, a loss to the dis- 
tributer, and therein lies the whole 
secret of the matter, the reason 
for the practice and the profit in 
doing it. No advertising is so 
cheap as that which convinces 
your customer that he receives a 
superior article for a small price. 
“Many a manufacturer of the 
best merchandise has learned this 
to his bitter cost, ourselves among 
the number. We have been de- 
prived of a very large and impor- 
tan business by a predatory price- 
cutting campaign inaugurated 
rough spite, and the public has 
1 deprived of one of the best 
‘les which it has ever been 
good fortune to purchase.” 
‘orge L. Louis, of A. Stein 
9., Chicago (Paris Garters), 
‘s testimony to show that pri- 
brands, irrespective of qual- 
nust carry a larger burden of 
ig cost than nationally adver- 
brands. 
ince the 


Stephens bill has 
before 


the Congressional 
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I WANT— 


A Live Proposition 


OU NEED ME — athoroughly 

capable, energetic,. successful 
advertising man; of wide experience 
in preparation of advertising cam- 
paigns, catalogues and bulletins; 
copy, layouts and typography gen- 
erally; photography; technical and 
editorial matter; compilation ofdata 
in the ‘‘field;’’ lecture and conven- 
tion work; sales manuals, letters and 
paragraph systems; improvement of 
packages, counter displays and 
mechanical design of product—to 
cut cost and increase merchandising 
appeal; window displays, mechanic- 
al demonstrators and dealer helps. 
Give me an opportunity to show 
you the full scope of my work. 


XPERIENCE: Previous to 

my present connection with the 
Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine 
Company as Publicity Manager, I 
was Manager of the Twinplex Sales 
Company; the Twinplex Company 
having a real merchandising business 
the Gardner Company a variety of 
splendid national advertising ac- 
counts, and the Diesel Company a 
unique and highly technical engin- 
eering proposition. These and other 
connections have given me a broad 
experience in responsible capacities. 
A man of thirty-seven, a writer, an 
artist, and an engineer, with a nose 
for the order, places these qualifica- 
tions at your disposal. 


REFERENCES: Present and past 
employers. 
Write or wire. 


Fon Bae 


606 Federal Reserve Building 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Learn the Secrets of Right 
Living and we Thinking 


yee heart and the 
ll be the most suc- 


rk 
seem to get ahead fast enough’? and you have 
wondered why. Everyone has faculties and re- 
serve ——- which, ly used, would 
easily win for them undreamed-of successes. 
Some day health- -getting = be your most im- 
= business. Why not begin before too 


? 

= Bn em of Right Living and 
Right Thinking will show you how to get well 
and stay well, how to become thoroughly effi- 
cient, mentally and physically, how to make 
every day a success, to increase or decrease 
your weight and how to attain a useful, health: 
ful, vigorous old age. It effectively removes 
chronic ailments and gives the apparently 
healthy man or a greater energy, endur- 
ance and mind po' 

This System . we offered in a series of 
easily mastered and personally directed lessons 
which you will enjoy practicing and from which 
benefits are derived almost from the beginning. 
Governor Capper of Kansas says: “I am much 
pleased with your course in health and effi- 
ciency; it is one of the best things of the kind 
I have ever seen, and I am sure it will be 
helpful to anyone who follows the advice and 
instructions given by you.’’ 

The Davis System has proved invaluable to 
thousands of teachers, writers, bankers, physi- 
cians and o prominent men and women. 
If you will write to Virgil A. Davis, M.D., 
240 Minor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., he will 
send you FREE his yery interesting booklet, 
“Supreme Living,’’ which thoroughly explains 
his unique system, Send for this booklet to-day. 








“Have You Binders 
for Printers’ Ink?” 


“We have.” 


“Neat, strong, simple and 


serviceable. Will hold 
ten to eleven copies each. 
Black cloth and book 
board. Lettered in gold.” 


65c Each, Postpaid 


“How Many, Sir?” 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Committee,” he writes, “I have 
been using every possible means 
to determine the relation of prices 
to advertising. In this rather 
careful and lengthy investigation 
I have had it strongly evidenced 
that price standardization is’ nec- 
essary to the basic principle upon 
which advertising is founded and 


. developed. 


“The added effort and time em- 
ployed in selling private brands 
in department stores has been 
rather carefully and closely an- 
alyzed. I have stationed myself 
at the counters of several of Chi- 
cago’s largest department stores 
and noted the decided difference 
in the buying of the nationally 
known and their private brands. 

“T used a stop-watch to accu- 
rately register the time difference. 
My records are of the sales of 
Paris Garters in contrast with pri- 
vate brand garters. The adver- 
tised garter averaged one and one- 
half minutes to complete the sale. 
The private brand garter averaged 
five minutes. This latter time 
was consumed despite lower re- 
tail prices and despite the fact 
that the department stores were of 
the higher class and had enviable 
reputations. The marked differ- 
ence was that the clerks had to 
sell the private brand, while the 
customers bought the advertised 
goods.” 


QUALITY NOT LOOKED FOR 


“IT can give you an instance,” 
writes M. G. Rockhill, secretary 
of “Belle Mead Sweets,” “of a 
very large corporation who at one 
time asked us for a private brand 
and very frankly told us that if 
we wanted to sell the goods to 
them at the price they wanted they 
were perfectly willing we should _ 
reduce the quality enough to meet 
that price; in fact, they very 
firmly stated that they could sell 
the goods, because the public 
would not know or care very 
much about the quality anyway.” 

F. W. Miller, of the Ameri- 
can Chain Company, attacks the 
theory that private brand goods 
are of equal quality because “they 
come from the same factory.” 

“Every -honest manufacturcr 
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inows,” he says, “that the claim 
‘hat the quality of private brand 
goods is ‘just as good’ or ‘the 
quality exactly the same’ as fac- 
tory brand goods is a fallacy; and 
this even though both classes be 
snade in the same factory. The 
dealer who sells private brand 
merchandise knows this also; the 
consumer probably does not but 
he is in the first place not as good 
a judge, and, in the second place, 
not aware of the facts. 


PRIVATE BRAND GOODS MAY COME 
FROM VARIOUS FACTORIES 


“The consumer cannot possibly 
trace them to their source of pro- 
duction, and the manufacturer 
gets no credit or continued busi- 
ness if he produces a satisfactory 
article, and, on the other hand, 
cannot be reached or found should 
the article prove to be inferior; 
moreover, the manufacturer has 
no assurance that he will continue 
to make any given article under 
private brand. 

“The dealer. who owns the 
brand buys his merchandise sole- 
He has 


ly on the basis of price. 
various sources of supply from 


manufacturers who make the 
same or similar articles, and in 
most cases he adopts this method 
of buying. His sole object is 
price, not quality, and he buys 
from the lowest bidder. The man- 
ufacturer, therefore, has no incen- 
tive whatever towards producing 
high-grade goods under private 
brand even though produced in 
the same factory.” 

Many other letters of like tenor 
might be quoted, to show that the 
attack of the private brand mer- 
chant upon the integrity of ad- 
vertised brands has aroused man- 
ufacturers in all directions. Per- 
haps in the end it will be a good 
thing that advertised goods have 
thus been put upon trial, for the 
more the subject is investigated 
the more surely will the value of 
advertised goods become appar- 
ent. Whether the department 
store knows the value of its pri- 
vate brand goods or not, it cer- 
tainly appreciates the value of the 
advertised brands. That fact has 
bec, amply demonstrated. 





To Agency 
Executives 


An usually successful advertising 
man wishes to make a new connec- 
tion. He established, and is still 
at the head of, a small agency 
whose remarkable success has been 
the wonder of the field in which it 
operates. That success is largely 
due to this man’s personal work 
and reputation. 


Conditions created by the war so 
restrict his work in this field, how- 
ever, that he has decided to leave 
it as soon as he can make a satis- 
factory and permanent connection 
with a high-grade Eastern agency 
—preferably in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. 


He was a $4,000 copy-writer be- 
fore he developed into a general 
agency man. In the years since 
then, he has demonstrated unusual 
ability 

as a creator of sound mer- 
chandising and advertising - 
plans— 

as a salesman, capable of sell- 
ing that most elusive of com- 
modities—“service”— 

as a service man who can 
satisfy the requirements of 
ultra-critical clients,— 

and as an executive who can 
direct all the details of a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 


He is thirty years old. He has 
confidence in the power of adver- 
tising, and in his own ability to 
guide that power effectively. His 
enthusiasm has been tempered by 
experience. 


This man will add real strength 
to an organization composed of 
other sincere, successful advertising 
men. If you are directing such an 
organization, permit him to show 
you where he will fit into it, by 
addressing—“H. F. M.,” Box 217, 
care of PrinTERS’ INK. 
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A business tru- 

Keeping ism which some 
Ahead manufacturers 

of Internal {ail to serene 
until too late, is 

Expansion that a business 
which stands still is doomed. Ev- 
ery advertising agent knows the 
manufacturer who refuses to con- 
sider any methods for expanding 
the business, because it would only 
mean added worry. “What you 
say is true,” runs the stereotyped 
refusal, “no doubt this advertis- 
ing would increase our business. 
But we don’t want to increase our 
business. We have a nice, tight 
little business here that will pay 
us an adequate income for the rest 
of our lives, and we have decided 
to be content with what we have.” 
This sounds all very nice when 
gauged by the present, but expe- 
rience and common sense prove 
that it is not possible to hold what 
you have for long except by going 
after more. ; 
Illustrating this point, there is 
a certain wholesale drug house in 


Chicago, owned by a man who 
spent a lifetime in building the 
business up. Two years ago, he 
got this idea about stopping wher« 
he was. The first few months ev 
erything went fine. Sales kepi 
coming in nicely, expenses wer¢ 
normal, and the jobber was quit 
convinced ‘that there was nothing 
in this wild scramble for wealth 
and riches after all. 

But soon his dream began to 
crumble... About June his oldest 
son, who had been “on the street” 
came to him and broke the news 
that he was about to get married. 
“And, Dad,” he added hesitating- 
ly, “I’ll have to have some more 
money, because I can’t rgise a 
family on $25 a week.” So Dad 
had to “come across.” A few 
months later the jobber was hon- 
ored with a visit from his real es- 
tate agent who told him that the 
lease on his present quarters ex- 
pired in a few months, and that 
inasmuch as the property values 
had almost doubled in that section 
of the loop, it would be necessary 
for him to pay $15,000 instead of 
$10,000 rent for his building dur- 
ing the next five-year period. On 
top of that his sales manager who 
had been with him for a number 
of years and who controlled some 
very profitable accounts, received 
an offer from a competitor at 
double his salary. He put the 
matter up to the jobber frankly, 
and told him that unless he could 
give him an equal salary he would 
have to consider the other firm’s 
proposition. The sales manager 


‘pointed out that the owner’s 


“stand pat” policy handicapped his 
opportunity to institute aggressive 
selling plans, and consequently he 
was not able to do himself justice. 
The jobber, believing a cheaper 
sales manager would do just as 
well, told him: he was sorry to sce 
him go, and hoped he would do 
well in his new connection. Not 
long after that, for some surpris- 
ing reason, the jobber discovered 
that one by one he was losing all 
his good accounts. To make mat- 
ters worse three of his best sales- 
men left to go with their old 
“boss.” Bit by bit the. business 
began to slip. It had not kent 
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head of its own internal expan- 
ion. 

It sounds all very well for a 
1an, whose business is paying him 
me thousands of dollars a 
ionth, to talk about being content 
ith what he has and not wanting 


‘o expand. So far as he is con-, 


cerned it may be all right for the 
|usiness to stand still. But how 
avout the men who constitute the 
husiness—the organization which 
makes that monthly dividend 
ceck possible? It is this organi- 
zation, not. his own desires, that 
must be considered. The surest 
way on earth to disorganize an 
organization is to let it be under- 
stood that the management is well 
satisfied with the business as it is, 
and has no desire for further ex- 
pansion. Even rats have sense 
enough to leave a leaking ship 
before it founders. 


A curious docu- 
An Attempt irent reaches us 


to Dam up from Milwaukee, 
Public Opine in the form of a 
ion set of resolutions 


censuring a local 
railway company for setting forth 
its side of a rate controversy by 
means of paid advertisements in 


the newspapers. Presumably the 
railway commission which signed 
the resolutions, and the city attor- 
ney who inspired them, believe in 
that freedom of speech and-of the 
press which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution — but freedom of 
speech by paid advertisement may 
“mislead the public,” and is con- 
demned. Interviews published 
gratis by the newspapers are all 
right, you know, but paid adver- 
tisements over the signature of 
the company are “likely to preju- 
dice uninformed persons.” At 
least such is the impression we 
her from the text. 


‘he Milwaukee railway com- 


ission places itself in the un- 
‘iable position of attempting to 

i up public opinion. We do 
believe that its example will 
ollowed to any large extent 
public service commissions 
else vhere, for nothing would be 
bettcr calculated to cast discredit 
upo:: the present system of reg- 
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ulating public service corpora- 
tions, and to raise doubts ‘as to 
the impartiality of the commis- 
sions. If a public service corpo- 
ration cannot state its position 
freely and openly, assuming full 
responsibility for statements made 
over its own signature, we are 
harking back to the Middle Ages 
indeed. 


There has al- 
The Protec- ways been a cer- 
tion of tain amount of 
Advertising picking and steal- 
Ideas ing — commonly 
termed “swip- 
ing’—in the advertising business, 
and we suppose it will continue 
to exist so long as advertisers 
are only human. The author of 
an original advertising idea is al- 
ways’ confronted with the possi- 
bility that it may be “borrowed,” 
consciously or unconsciously, by 
somebody else. Printers’ INK is 
constantly in receipt of inquiries 
from those who seek some legal 
protection for their ideas. Is 
there not some power of the Pat- 
ent Law, the Copyright Act or 
the Trade-Mark Act which can 
be invoked to ward off imitators? 
In the vast majority of cases we 
are obliged to reply that there is 
none. 
Now comes the Witte Engine 
Works, of Kansas City, with an 
open letter to the Associated 


‘Clubs, the Association of National 


Advertisers, the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and 
sundry other organizations of ad- 
vertising men, reviving the fan- 
tastic suggestion that a Board of 
Censorship be appointed with 
broad powers to pass upon all ad- 
vertising matter and weed out the 
“swipes.” The proposal illustrates 
the quite common desire to create 
some “machinery” which will 
automatically solve the problem 
for the individual. But the thing 
cannot be done wholesale. There 
is no power in the law, nor in any 
merely human organization, which 
can trace an idea back to its meta- 
physical source and definitely es- 
tablish title by priority. 

There are only two ways by 
which ideas can be protected. One 
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is by locking the idea safely in 
the innermost corner of the mind, 
never referring to it, and never 
using it. The other is by the wid- 
est possible publication of it by 
actual use; the wider the publica- 
tion, the better the protection. The 
author of an -original advertising 
idea should seek to identify it in 
the minds of the public as repre- 
sentative of a certain concern. 
The wider the identification, the 
less danger of imitation, and’ such 
imitation as takes place can be 
safely ignored, for the imitator is 
simply helping to spread _ the 
knowledge of the original. The 
possessor of an original idea is 
in no position to use half-hearted 
methods. Handling it is like han- 
dling the proverbial nettle: it 
must be grasped firmly, or let 
alone. 


Government The report of 


the Department 
Reports.on 0+ Commerce on 
Markets 


the consumption 
of artificial dyestuffs in the 
United States recently issued, is an 


excellent example of what might 
be called a new development in 
Governmental co-operation with 


business men. The importance of 
market information, as_ distin- 
guished from facts dealing ex- 
clusively with production, is com- 
ing to be more clearly recognized. 
The work of the Census Bureau 
we have already referred to; the 
Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly engaged in market investi- 
gations on a very broad scale; 
the daily reports from the consu- 
lar service are largely composed 
of market data; and now comes 
the dyestuffs report, which is es- 
sentially a compilation of market 
facts which could probably not 
have been secured except from the 
records of the Government. 
Briefly stated, the report con- 
tains statistics showing the total 
imports in pounds and the values 
of the several thousand different 
varieties of dyes brought into the 
country in 1914, together with 
their commercial and _ chemical 
names and formulas. In effect 
it is a picture of the actual nor- 
mal demand for artificial dye- 
stuffs, which awaits: the manu- 
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facturer who goes into the busi- 
ness while supplies, from abroad 
are cut off. 

“It is now generally recog: 
nized,” says the introduction, 
“that any intelligent effort to 
build up a comprehensive, self- 
contained American coal-tar 
chemical industry must rest upon 
the solid foundations of accurate 
statistical data concerning the 
American market for artificial 
colors. In no other way can the 
creators of such an_ industry 
avoid duplication, overlapping, 
waste and blundering, tentative 
struggles to adjust productive 
mechanism to a vague, indefinite 
demand. Without such funda- 
mental data the future industry 
will be heavily handicapped by 
permanent overhead charges, ac- 
cumulated as the result of being 
forced to feel its way in the dark, 
chemically, mechanically and com- 
mercially.” 

Just how vague the idea has 
been as to the extent of the mar- 
ket for artificial colors is shown 
farther on in the report. The 
best opinion, we are told, put the 
normal consumption of dyestuffs 
at not more than 20,000 tons a 
year. As a matter of fact, in 
1914 it exceeded 29,000 tons—al- 
most half as much again! 

It is probable that this particu- 
lar report can be readily enough 
gotten into the hands of those 
who have use for it; concerns 
which are in a position to make 
coal-tar dyes are comparatively 
few in number and are easily 
identified. But the same cannot 
be said of many of the market 
investigations which are made by 
the Government. Their intrinsic 
value is often very great, but they 
remain to a large extent buried 
treasure because business men are 
either not informed of their ex- 
istence or do not understand how 
to use them. The Government 
has not yet extended its market 
investigations to the market for 
its own products. 


G. E. McCulloch, foment with 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been appointed Eastern. manager 
of the Gagnier Advertising Service, 
with headquarters at Montreal. 
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FF you want 

to know what 
President Wilson 
thinks and what he 


purposes to do about— 


THE GREAT WAR - VOTES of WOMEN 

THE COMMERCIAL LOADED-DICE BUSINESS 
WAR TO FOLLOW CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

OUR PRESENT AND FOOD GAMBLERS 

FUTURE RELATIONS “CORRUPT PRACTICES” 
WITH GERMANY, FRANCE AND COURTS OF LAW 

AND ENGLAND VERSUS COURTS OF JUSTICE 


George Creel tells. 
He told George Creel. 





This is practically the first time that a President of the United 
States has taken such pains to make his motives and attitude 
clear to all his nation. 


George Creel gives repeatedly the President’s spoken words, 
but he does more than this. He makes. exceeding plain his 
opinions, thoughts, and convictions. 


You know how far you’d go for the privilege of sitting down 
with the President and listening while he told you just how 
things looked to him. 

George Creel gives you that chance. 

You get a close, intimate picture of the man. It is as if you, 


yourself, had heard him declare his right to change his mind 
with changing conditions, or say, 


“A man cannot worship God and love his neighbor on an 
empty stomach.” 


Read Everybody’s 
FEBRUARY NUMBER JUST OUT 


On no account overlook “‘The Confessions 
of a War Correspondent,’’ 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s new serial. 





All Newsstands Fifteen Cents 
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Advertising 
Service Man 


The fastest growing advertising 
agency with high-class clientele 
in city of 700,000, has opening 
for young, unmarried man who 
has enough “ginger” to drive his 
way to bigger things. 


We do not expect to find a ge- 
nius, but he must be able to 
produce brief selling copy that 
has punch and to suggest illus- 
trations. Must have some idea 
of complete Agency Service and 
be able to help on plans. 


Here is a real opportunity for a 
chap with red blood in his veins. 
If you are the man tell us what 
you have done and the salary 
you will require. 


Samples will be returned. 


‘“* CANADIAN,”’ 
Box 219, Printers’ Ink 
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Has Idealized Men’s 
Style Figure Outlived 
Its Usefulness? 


One Big Retailer’s Viewpoint 
Which Is of, Particular Interest 
to Clothing-Makers Furnishing 
Dealer Service—His I{lustrations 
Now Show Figures That You 
Recognize as Human 


By R. A. Brown 
Advertising Manager, Marshall Field & 
Company, Retail, Chicago 
I WAS sitting in my _ barber’s 

chair one day getting a con- 
versation and a haircut, when, by 
some hook or crook, the subject 
veered away from the “fine 
weather we're having” into the 
psychology of clothing advertising 
—only we didn’t call it psychol- 
ogy. I asked Mr. Barber where 
he bought his clothes and why. 
It seems that he reads the ads, 
but, like most people, is not in- 
fluenced by them. “Except,” he 











I Know— 
A $3,500.00 Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager. 


I recommend him. 
There is a good reason for his wishing to 
give up his present position. 
He knows how to make a company’s 
advertising pay. He’s a statisti- 
cian (besides being an experienced 
advertising man)—that’s probably 
why he makes it actually pay. 
He is cheerful and always on the job. 
He’s companionable and knows how to 
interest salesmen in the advertising de- 
partment. That's another reason why he 
can turn advertising expense into sales. 
His work has been the subject of several 
articles and editorials in Printers’ Ink. 
Do you want to meet him? I recommend 
him highly—a thing I do very seldom 
—and only when I am sure of my man. 
Write me and I will put you in touch 
with him. 
He is young and has had eight years’ 
practical experience with two very big 


corporations. 
Philip Kobbe 
President, Philip Kobbe Co., Inc. 
Advertising 
212-Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| [MARSHAL FIELD & COMPANY | 3 SEN | 


Fi 
$35 to $125 


Ulster Coats, 
$25 to $78. 











IS TO MAKE THE DRAWINGS 
APPEAR NATURAL 


THE AIM 


said, “I never go to Blank’s’— 
naming the local agent for a na- 
tionally advertised brand—“be- 
cause they haven’t anything to 
fit a fellow like me.- All they 
have are suits for these tall young 
fellows.” As Mr. Barber is a 
small, thin gentleman, it is, easy 
to understand why the typical, 
long-legged young college men il- 
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-ated by the national adver- 


held forth no charms for 


h. 


his conversation led me to 


rve more closely the appeal 
lothing ads. It appeared that 
ist every illustration seemed 


say “Buy Blank’s suits and 


like me.” As a matter of 
every sensible man knows 
an’t look like these idealized 
Most men use common 
about selecting their own 
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early—eorly im the season—early in the doy 


|MARSHALL HELD & @MPANY 
ANNEX--The Store far Men 





IS clothes have 

charac’er, Ci 
rectness and good lasie 
distinguish them. 
‘This is true of all our 
clothing We choose 
the woolens, specity 
standards of manufac. 
ture, study the minu- 
test detail of design 
with a single purpose 
—to attain the be: 
Our Suits are re. 
marked for their dis- 
tinctiveness wherever 
well groomed men 
foregather 


$20 to $55 


Third Floor 
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ER AD APPEALING IN ILLUSTRATION 
\ WHO “‘BALKED” AT THE IDEALIZED 
FIGURE ' 


ng—and most of them are 


‘ful not to have legs twice 
ig as their bodies. 
concluded that people like 
k at “possible” illustrations 
idvertisements. That the 
natural a picture the more 
‘ful its appeal. 
we called in a real artist 
cave him directions to pro- 
something different—some- 
“sketchy”—something _ nat- 
-something that would make 
feel—“Well, at last here’s 
clothes built for me.” We 


Napoleon of the lathered 
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PUBLISHERS of 


Magazines % Perio 
This Truth, or Fact, 


when fully understood, will make most 
PUBLISHERS CONSISTENT USERS 


‘OF CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES :— 


ANYTHING you send 


to the Advertising Agencies of New 
York City by Co-operative Services 
(Magazines, Rate Cards, Cuts, Book- 
lets, favors, etc.) permits an actual 
SAVING IN DELIVERY COST of 50 
to 75%. And,—‘Service” is not sacri- 
ficed to ‘‘Price.” 


Better and Cheaper than all other 
services. NOT excepting U. 8S. Mail 


Learn why ninety-four publications use 








Get our booklet, 
“Successful Ad- 
vertising Ideas.’’ 
Specialists in re- 
producing Trade 
_ Marks in Papier 
Mache for Win- 
dow Displays. 


The Old King Cole Papier Mache Ce., Canten, Ohio 











Booklets-Catalogs 





ANY of America’s promi- 
nent advertisers, advertising 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class work use the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Prin‘ers of PRINTERS’ INK 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 

















GUMMED LABELS 


Yous Ly A Ly 
Pm Your Freel, Spd 
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delivery of ni addre of te 


McCOURT LABEL ¢ GAaweET co. 
S53 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 
ADVERTISERS, — AGENCIES! 


Here’s an advertising- 
sales executive who has run 
the full gamut of business 
experience—who does not 
know it all but whose ex- 
perience covers 20 years 
manufacturing - advertis- 
ing-selling with large cor- 
porations. 

Have found it is not the same 
old advertising plan or men 
which count today; not neces- 
sarily the big, strong organiza- 
tion head and shoulders above 
all others; nor even the record 
men who never admit failure. 


Results today go to the plan and the 
men who actually step into the world’s 
trade arena and fight scientifically— 


tactfully—timely; who meet the prob- 
lems as they really exist and stand up 
valiantly against the broadside of com- 
bined competition. _ 

And the credit of great results be- 
longs to the men who actually solve 


these most difficult problems; who re- 
spond instantly to special demands 
upon them and endure the racking 
stress year in—year out. 

This type of man can solve your ad- 
vertising-selling problem of today in 
an ideal way and will attain in the end 
and in his own peculiar way the tri- 
umph of high achievement and faithful 
service. 

Such is my experience. Am well 
connected with $12,000,000 corporation 
and am open to a better position. 


Address, R. H., Box 218, Printers’ Ink. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies 

at 1-10 the cost. Great caving in book- 

peeping, postage apd electros. Rate, 
cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 











told the artist not to worry about 
the lapels and buttons—we weren't 
after a blue-print reproduction of 
our models. He didn’t even have 
to put a razor-edge crease in 
their trousers, we told him. L ife- 
like figures that would stand 
right out of the page; self-reliant, 
successful business men; domi- 
nating illustrations of real human 
beings were what we sought for 
our advertising. 

We tied up to the cuts with 
copy of a dignified, simple kind 
—using 2 layout of striking char- 
acter. We beliéve that we have 
accomplished our purpose—at 
least if the largest clothing busi- 
ness in our history is any indica- 
tion. 


Card Index of Birmingham’s 
Manufactures 


In a recent issue of the Ironmonger 
there appeared a brief item to the ef- 
fect that the Birmingham (Eng.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce had engaged the serv- 
ices of an expert in index work who is 
to make up a card index of the various 
articles manufactured in Birmingham. 
In reply to a request for additional in- 
formation on the subject the secretary 
of the chamber stated that, so far as is 
known, no other city in the United 
Kingdom has yet compiled a card in- 
dex of its manufactures. What is pro- 
posed is that a card index of each arti- 
cle made in Birmingham shall be com- 
piled, and that this shall ultimately in- 
clude the name of. every manufacturer 
of that article. 

Such an index was commenced be- 
fore the war. but its preparation had 
to be suspended because of the extra- 
ordinary demands upon the services of 
the office staff of the chamber. It is, 
therefore, now proposed to put the 
work out under the supervision of an 
expert in card-index work, so that by 
the time the chamber gets into the new 
buildings which it is purchasing there 
will at anv rate be a very good nucleus 
of the information it is desired to in- 
dex. It is not proposed to confine the 
index to generic names or grouns of 
articles, but it is planned that if, for 
instance, the article is a brass window 
fastening it shall be indexed as such 
and not merely included under the 
head of cabinet or builders’ brass ware. 
Similarly, collar studs or cuff. links of 
base metal would be indexed as such 
and not as “small wares.” 

As may be realized, the number of 
separate articles made in Birming)am 
is simply stupendous, but it is felt that 
a card index, being capable of almost 
indefinite expansion, will ultimately re- 
sult in the creation of a source of in- 
formation not otherwise obtainable— 
Commerce Reports. 
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odman Wanamaker Buys 
Philadelphia “Press” 


» Philadelphia Press has been sold 
to dman Wanamaker by the execu- 
tors of the estate of Calvin Wells. The 
amount paid for the property has not 
bee) made public. 

‘7 Press was founded by John 
For:cy in 1857. In 1877 Calvin Wells, 
an iron master, of Pittsburgh, purchased 
it and three years later Charles Emory 
Smith became its editor. 

It is expected that Samuel W. Meek 
will continue as general manager under 
the new ownership. 


Will Direct St. Paul 
Newspapers 

Half interest in the Dispatch Print- 
ing Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
purchased by C, K. Blandin, who has 
managed the business ever since the 
late George Thompson bought the 
Pioneer .Press, in 1909. He will now 
become active head of the Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 


Joins Winnipeg Agency 
Fred Hickman, formerly with the 
Winnipeg Free Press, is now a member 
of the McConnell & Fergusson adver- 
tising agency at its Winnipeg branch. 


New Research and Organiza- 
tion Bureau 


Anderson Pace in association with 
Edwin G. Booz has organized the Busi- 
ness Research and Development Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Mr, Pace formerly 
was Industrial Commissioner for the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
was at one time advertising manager 
for Butler Brothers. Mr. Booz for- 
merly was advertising statistician for 
the Woman’s World ; 


New Accounts for Chicago 
Agency 

The advertising of the Wonder-Mist 
Company of Boston, manufacturer of 
cleaning and polishing preparations for 
automobiles, and that of W. M. Sheri- 
dan & Co., Inc., Chicago, dealers in in- 
vestment securities, will be handled 
hereafter by the Vanderhoof, Condict 
& Comrie agency of Chicago. 


C. T. Adams With Batten 


C. T. Adams, who has been with the 
Corman Cheltenham Company, New 
York, has joined the service staff of 
the Geo. Batten Company. He _ was 
formerly with the Frank Presbrey Com- 


pany. 








ure in one and two 
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BUSINESS—FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


2 US No.7,” just off the press, con- 


‘THE PATTERSON-GIBBS CO. 
Manhattan Bldg. 


This Book “Unusual Pictures 


tains hundreds of proofs of one 
and two color cuts which can be 
easily adapted for any business 
and for any purpose. 


They are excellent for making at- 
tractive all formsof direct advertising 
such as blotters, folders, house organs, 
inserts, price lists, envelopes, form 
letters, as well as newspaper and 
trade paper advertising. 

j Put Pep Into Your Printed 
Matter at Small Cost 

With the book before you, simply 
select the numbers desired, send th. m 
in and the cuts will be at your office 
by return mail—no delay—no trouble, 
andallata fraction of the original cost. 

i Book No. 7 is $1.00. This 
amouut is refunded on the first order 
for cuts amounting to $3.00 or 

more. Fullofinspiration. Ifnot 

ff) satisfactory money refunded 

if book is returned in five days. 


Chicago, Ill. 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has always 

owned to a certain inner sym- 
pathy with the free-lance adver- 
tising man. He is one of the labor- 
ers in the advertising vineyard 
who seldom gets due credit for 
his successes, while his failures 
and shortcomings are frequently 
dwelt upon. He is the chap who 
first plants the idea of advertis- 
ing in the minds of many con- 
cerns which later become adver- 
tisers on a larger scale—and the 
account goes to an established ad- 
vertising agency. He wrestles 
with the management during the 
diaper period—while its: faith in 
advertising is too weak to stand 
alone and its understanding of it 
is most elementary. By degrees 
he leads it on until it begins to 
see the possibilities in a broader 
campaign, and then—alas for the 
vanity of human. wishes—the 
larger and better equipped agency 
cuts the ground from under his 
feet. 

* * * 

To be sure, there are free-lance 
advertising men whose chief stock 
in trade is an inflated notion of 
their own abilities, and a gift of 
fluent conversation. And at the 
other end of the scale there are a 
few who have so thoroughly mas- 
tered some particular branch of 
advertising work that they have 
an established standing as special- 
ists. But in between, there are 
scores of honest and _ earnest 
craftsmen, working—for the most 
part unassumingly—to spread the 
knowledge of advertising and con- 
fidence in its efficacy. They are 
winning their spurs in a difficult 
field, and gathering experience 
from some of the thorniest bushes 
that grow beside the road to ad- 
vertising preferment. They have 
their shortcomings, and their per- 
centage of failures may be high— 
but they are dealing, for the most 
part, with advertisers who are 
half developed. It is no Sunday- 
school picnic to convince half a 
score of doubting Thomases that 


an investment of real money in 
108 


advertising will pay, and still les 
of a picnic to get copy O.K 
which stands any chance of pa 
ing a profit. The free-lance is 
missionary on the outposts of a‘! 
vertisingdom, and don’t belabo 
him too vigorously if his percent 
age of conversions fails to com 
up to normal. 
* * 
As an example of some of the 
things the free-lance is up against, 
the following letter is worth con- 
sidering. The Schoolmaster is 
frequently the recipient of con(‘i- 
dences, not intended for publica- 
tion, but permission to print them 
is sometimes granted upon re- 
quest. Such is this letter from an 
advertising man in a city big 
enough to boast about its popu- 
lation. His situation is typical of 
that of many another free-lance, 
and‘his recital may serve to tem- 
per some of the harsh.judgments 
the Schoolmaster has heard passed 
upon members of that fraternity. 
“The regrettable part of my ex- 
perience,” he writes, “is that, as a 
rule, the average client is so es- 
sentially a non-believer in adver- 
tising that it is difficult to get the 
co-operation necessary to secure 
tangible results. 
* 


“For instance, I have as a client 
a milling company with an excel- 
lent product. This concern really 
is not interested in advertising. It 
does a moderate amount of local 
advertising, more as a means of 
keeping newspaper advertising so- 
licitors away than to increase 
business. I have a given small 
space to use in a most conserva- 
tive way, and under no circum- 
stances can this space be in- 
creased. Although the product is 
well worthy of it, I have never 
been allowed to publish any sort 
of a guarantee. The advertising 
is, no doubt, doing some good, but 
this concern doesn’t know whether 
it is or not, and, in fact, so far as 
I know, makes no effort nor has 
any way of finding out. 

“Some time ago I had occasion 
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te interview a great number of 
housewives from all different 
p rts of the city, and learned that 
be advertising had appealed to 
nany, and that they had tried to 
y the product, only to find that 
wir grocer did not carry this 
ticular brand. These facts I 
yrted to my client, who re- 
ed them in a matter-of-fact 

t of way, apparently exerting 

» effort to correct the situation 
ii supply the demand which the 
advertising has created. So you 
see in this case I am handling this 
account the best I_can under the 
limitations and without co-opera- 
tion, getting paid simply as a 
writer and as nothing else. I have 
no idea as to the amount of bust- 
ness done, neither do I know 
whether-the sales are increasing 
or decreasing. 
% * 

“At my own suggestion I once 
visited the mill to acquaint myself 
with facts and conditions relating 
to the product, so that I would not 
have to ‘improvise’ my advertis- 
ing appeals. I have never talked 
with nor met a single member of 
the sales force, nor have my views 
or suggestions ever been asked in 
any respect regarding the selling 
of the product or the possible ex- 
pansion of the business. Many 
advertising men I know would re- 
fuse to misunenst an account under 


-man’s control. 
* 
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such conditions, but somehow I 
need the money and, while unsat- 
isfactory, I console myself with 
the fact that I am doing all that 
I am hired to do, and I happen to 
feel pretty sure that if I attempt- 
ed to do more my efforts would 
be repulsed. So you see here is 
a case where there might be great 
possibilities, curtailed because of 
conditions beyond the advertising 


* 


“Here is another. Some time 
ago I did advertising for a con- 
cern operating stores in small 
towns. For six months I carried 
on a campaign of advertising, the 
appropriation amounting to from 
one and a half to two and a half 
per cent of the sales. The busi- 
ness was then comparatively new. 
Sales were very good, and net 
profits. satisfactory. However, 
certain ones in this concern, when 
they would get a look at an in- 
voice for advertising, would seem- 
ingly see it from the dollar stand- 
point only and the remark ‘that’s 
a lot of money—I ‘wonder if it 
pays’ would become characteristic. 
Finally, at-the end of six months, 
without a study of actual figures, 
which I could have shown favor- 
able to the advertising, they con- 
cluded that ‘advertising didn’t 
pay,’ and promptly discontinued. it. 

“A few days ago I had access 








With Little 


I may be persuaded to assist you, 


Reluctance 


to the extent of sending a FREE 


sample copy, in finding out why more than 12,000 well-balanced, careful- 
thinking, soberly sensible business men have parted with money in order 
that they may regularly enjoy the privilege of reading Goop HEeatTu. 
This offer of aid is good to any live-and-active reader of “Printers’ Ink.” 
Just your name and address on a postal—no more. 


‘Vamger’ (GOOD HEALTH 


1801 W. Main Street 
Battle Creek,"Mich. 
espa" ate 





‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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CIMERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
medium circulating in every 


—no 80 
able. 8500 increase in 
for last six months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Burear of Oirculations 














There Is an Opportunity. 


for an agency man controlling some business— 
to associate—on the basis of a liberal arrange- 
ment—with the fastest growing advertising 
agency in New York City. Your qualifications 
must be  integrity—honesty—initiative—be- 
cause the growth of the organization requires— 
periodically—executives for heads of depart- 
ments—and they are always recruited from the 
staff. It is AN opportunity. ‘‘T,”’ Box 221, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





EGBERT G. JACOBSON 


11 East 43RD St., New York City 


Designer of Type Layouts 
Monographs, Catalogues and Books 


Fine editions designed and privately printed 








Oldest and best quipped di s of 


Animated Cartoon Advertising 


wish to communicate with experienced 
advertising manoragency whocan ably 
represent them among large advertisers 

SCENIC FILM COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 


J. T. BUNTIN 
INC. 


209-219 W 38rn STREET 
NEW YORK a 














to figures on two of their stores, 
and in comparing the eight 
months’ business of this year with 
the same period last year (which 
immediately followed the cam- 
paign of advertising), I found that 
this year’s sales are very much 
below those of a year ago, when 
the results of the advertising were 
quite naturally being felt. I:n- 
agine the hopelessness of a case 
like this when, after calling this 
to their attention and pointing out 
the profits that have been missed 
on account, presumably, of the 
lack of advertising, they reply: 
‘Yes, I know, advertising is a 
good thing—but we can’t afford 
*S Sfea 


Kresge Will Carry  Fifteen- 
Cent Goods 


Stores of the S. S. Kresge Company, 
five- and ten-cent store chain will add 
fifteen-cent goods to their present line 
sometime during the coming spring. 

“Advances, due to higher raw mate- 
rial and manufacturing. costs,” R. R. 
Williams, of the company’s main office 
in Detroit, tells Printers’ Inx, “are 
having the effect of gradually removing 
many popular items ‘from out assort- 
ments, yet it is our desire to continue 
the usual full variety. We are certain 
that the general public recognize condi- 
tions as they are and will find it a con- 
venience to obtain these specialties 
which, if continued, must be sold ‘on a 
fifteen-cent basis until the market con- 
ditions recede. The new line will also 
embrace many goods which have not 
been handled heretofore. 

“Tt will be our policy, of course, to 
maintain lines of five- and _ ten-cent 
goods as complete as possible and we 
will continue to be known as five- and 
ten-cent. stores.” ’ 


Flour Mill’s Employees’ 
House-Organ 
The Sperry Flour Company, Pacific 
Coast millers, with main office in San 
Francisco, has commenced publication 
of “The Sperry Family,” for circula- 
tion among employees. The company 
has mills in nine cities in the far West. 


| WANT TO BUY 


an interest in a New York City Adver- 
tising or Service Agency. The reputation 
must be GOOD rather than LARGE, 
but the larger its field of operations the 
more desirable it will be. It is an op- 
portunity for a reputable concern to 
associate with capital.: “B,” Box 222, 
Printers’ INK. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
‘han two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MR. ADVERTISER, Sell in all or 
n 





art of national colored circulation 
iarket. Not exceeding 8,000,000 
readers. Billups Agency, 323 W. 
59th St. N.Y 


TEN MILLION NEGRO-AMERICANS 
Represent an “undeveloped volume” for 
advertisers. Young man of proven ad- 
vertising ability has proposition for 
some interested advertiser or agency. 
Address Box 628. 

An exceptional opportunity to buy at 
low figure a fashion publication of 
merit; same was started a year ago and 
is doing a healthy business; not profit- 
able yet, but prospects bright, and could 
be made a wonderful success. Box 659, 
care Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING COMPANY WILL 
SELL 

PRINTING PLANT T O 

TWO PRACTICAL PRINTERS hav- 
ing some trade and at least $2,000 to 
run business with, Easy terms. Box 
640, care Printers’ Inx. 


TRADE MAGAZINE. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 
the advertising pages or privileges of a 
live trade publication on some equitable 
guarantee and arrangement. Have 
necessary experience and capital for or- 
ganization and development. Box 648, 
care Printers’ Ink. 

















One-half interest in live, growing maga- 
zine for sale. A man who has magazine 
experience and $5000 will find this a 
most unusual and excellent opportunity. 
Proposition will stand rigid investigation 
and owner’s ill health is only reason for 
considering partnership. or further 
particulars, address Box 641, P. I. 





HELP. WANTED 





ARTIST WANTED 

Good layout man, able to do small fin- 
ishel drawings. $80 monthly. Call 
ag floor, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
ity. 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR wanted 
—young man, good address, for steady 
position on well established trade 
pap’ . Salary. Box 630, care Printers’ 
N 








Printing Salesman controlling trade, can 
make a good connection with well rated 
lant in establishing his own business. 
xceptional opportunity. Box 643, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Commercial Artist wanted to make his 
headquarters in well rated printing plant 
and to cooperate in getting business on 
his own_account. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Box 642, care Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU SELL ART? 
New York studios want outside man. 
Prominent advertisers among present 
clientele of this concern. Successful 
tryout will result in partnership. Box 
639, care Printers’ INK. 








We have attractive openings for real 
producers—salary, bonus and expenses. 
Experience soliciting agricultural imple- 
ment dealers desirable. Give complete 
selling record in first letter. Milwaukee 
Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A YOUNG MAN IN CHICAGO whe 
knows Western Publications and 
Agents, and national advertising, can 
make big returns from representing the 
leading monthly of its class. Tell your 
record. Confidential. Box 653, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Young technical graduate wanted by a 
steam turbine company to assist in gen- 
eral sales office work including pub- 
licity work. Preference will be given to 
a man having had experience in bul- 
letin and copy work; salary about 
$125.00 per month; location New Eng- 
land. Box 629, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A man, age 25 to 28 
years, to take charge of layout 
work of technical advertisements 
and bulletins. Must have good ex- 
perience. Send samples of any 
work you have done. Salary, $100 
per month to start. Big oppor- 
tunity for training and advance- 
ment. Interview will be granted 
at a hotel in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Philadelphia or 
Boston. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
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ARE YOU AN EDITOR? 

The chief desk in a medium of particu- 
lar value to manufacturers and adver- 
tisers is waiting the right sort of 
ambition to build this medium bigger. 
Details of your experience and all cor- 
respondence in strict confidence. Box 
654, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man with experience 
wanted for the service department of a 
printing house in Manhattan. One who 
can write good copy for machinery or 
hardware manufacturers with the view 
of securing orders for complete cata- 
logs. Good’ opportunity. Give refer- 
ences. Address Box 656, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Two associate editors on 
Mechanical Journal, out of New York. 
One familiar with machine tools and 
mill supplies; the other must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with hardware trade 
—selling methods, etc. Address, with 
complete references, and experience, 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR, Box 633, care 
Printers’ INK. 


Export Sales Organization 


wants 


SOLICITORS in all manufactur- 
ing centres to close export agency 
contracts, commission basis. 

Box 682, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: 
Advertising Copy-writer 


We have an opening for a young man 
who is open-minded and ambitious. We 
want a man who is familiar with the 
problems of retail merchants, and who 
can write in a simple, forcible style. 
He should know something of lay-outs, 
types, etc. This is an opportunity for 
a young man who wants to grow. 
Write fully, where you have worked, 
age, and salary expected, and send small 
photo with first letter. 


Employment Department 


The National Cash Register Co. 
DAYT: : 


N, 














WANTED-—A technical man, me- 
chanical; 25 to 28 years old, for 
advertising department. Must have 
good command of English. Send 
samples of any writing you have 
done. Salary, $100 per month to 
start. Big opportunity for train- 
ing and advancement. Interview 
will be granted at a hotel in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia or Boston. Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
for Eastern daily; must be good busi 
ness getter and copy writer. and know 
layouts. Classified experience desirable. 
Permanent and growing position for a 
live wire. State age, education, posi- 
tions held, and’ salary expected. Fer- 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third Nationa! 
Bank Building, Springfield, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers. 
INK -‘‘OLD” Schworm-Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y, 


N. jac We Pay BIG MONEY for Old 
Y. Agencies Magazines. Schworm - Mandel, N.Y. 











N. Dy: Cheapest Way to Canvas Ady. Agenci 

1 Pr Inters [se SCHWORM-MANDEL SERVIC: 
MAGAZINE Save Big Money. Use Schworm-Mandel 
PUBLISHERS Service to Deliver Agency Copics 


Motion Picture Directory Company 
lists most reliable. 80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HOUSE ORGAN HEADQUARTERS 
Business Men’s Advertising Service, 
Inc., 37-39 East 28th St., New York. 


RES$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 

















High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Position Wanted—Salesman or manager; 
write for convincing detail. Box 636c/o P. I. 





Assistant Editor, University 
Graduate, wants position. 
Box 660, care Printers’ Ink. 





LIBRARIAN 
An experienced business librarian de- 
sires a position with a firm who main- 
tain a technical library. Box 657, P. I. 





Advertising Man desires engagement. 
Large merchandising experience, knowl- 
edge graphic arts and brilliant record 
as copy writer. Address Box 658, care 
Printers’ INK. 


Live Adv.-Sales-Mail order Mgr. 
ganizer—direct sales force. Major ex- 
perience with jobber and dealer. Aze 
33. In or out of town. Box 652, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES-ADVERTISING 
‘lave ten years’ experience to my credit. 
desire to connect with a live concern in 
he sales or advertising department as 
\lanager or Assistant. Box 634, c/o P. I. 





\SSISTANT FOR ADV. MANAGER 
oung man, 23, pleasing personality, 6 
ars’ business experience; understands 
py. layouts, type; diligent worker, 
tick learner; references. Box 637. 





lvertising Position Wanted: Young 
an, 25, married, I. C. S. trained, high 
ool graduate, 8 yrs. varied retail ex- 
rience. Broadening employment pre- 
rred to liberal salary.. Box 655, P.I 





pable young man, 25, wishes position 

agency or newspaper copy depart- 

nt. I.-C. §. trained. Can write 

sult-producing copy, especially book- 
iets. Four years with business press. 
Moderate sala to start. Box 635, 
care Printers’ Inx. 


DO YOU WANT A RIGHT-HAND 
man? Now employed as asst. general 
manager. 6 years in executive positions, 
good sales and advertising experience. 
Age 30. Will exchange hard work and 
unselfish interest for reasonable salary. 
Box, 644, care Printers’ Ink. 5 


CAPABLE ADVERTISING MAN 
12 years adv. manager of dailies, classi- 
fied promotion, farm papers, agency, 
mail-order, wants connection offering 
greatest opportunity for utilizing his 
ability in the most constructive way. 
Age 33. For complete particulars and 
references write Box 645, Printers’ Ink. 


e 

They Engaged Me Twice 
The largest concern of its kind in the 
world did this. I have an analytical 
mind; write sales-making copy and 
compose attention-getting layouts. Have 
edited house organs. Specialized on 
dealer promotion and window trim. 
Economical methods. Box 647, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


AN INDUSTRIAL 
PROMOTION MAN 


wants connection with a corporation or 
association of manufacturers for the 
supervision of general campaigns or de- 
velopment of broader markets; now do- 
ing advisory work for one of the world’s 
largest manufacturing publications. Ad- 
dress Box 649, care Painters" Ink. 

















SALES MANAGER FOR CANADA 
American, unusual selling, advertising, 
organizing and branch experience. 
Sales Dominion wide, acquired English 
Canadian and French Canadian view- 
point. Desires to direct selling cam- 
paign in Canada for American con- 
cern, Employed at present, desires 
to change, Five thousand dollars sal- 
ary to start, Address P. W. Day, 
Sales Manager, care the F, 8, Carr 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
Granby, Que, 





Advertising man with 10 years’. experi- 
ence on over hundred products, open 
for proposition in New York. Special- 
ist on direct mail - advertising; has 
handled three house organs and has 
written advertising for practically every 

S. publication; unusual layout man 
with modern school ideas; familiar with 
all styles of commercial art and can 
direct most temperamental artists; ana- 
lytical thinker; versatile writer; fast 
and hard worker with no time limit. 
oT $2,500. Box 650, care Printers’ 
nk. 





YOU CAN’T 


teach an old dog new tricks but 
you can teach the advertising busi- 
ness to a man of twenty-two who 
has been to college and who has 
had experience as a_ theatrical 
press-agent. It might be to our 
mutual advantage if you com- 
municate with Box 631. 


DIRECT MAIL 
ADV. MAN 


A through and through merchan- 
diser, who has planned and written 
scores of winning campaigns for large 
and small advertisers in various lines; 
strong on dealer helps and house or- 
gans; 12 years in retail] and direct mail 
advertising. Open to connection with 
agency or manufacturer. Box 646, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALES and 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

at present successfully filling a position 
as Sales Manager for one of the largest 
manufacturers in his line, wishes to 
make arrangements with a responsible 
concern who is anxious to increase 
their sales, add to their distribution, 
and incidentally reach the 100% effi- 
ciency mark in these two. departments. 
Previouse experience—Advertising Man- 
ager for one of the largest import 
houses in the world; Advertising and 
Sales Manager for a successful mail 
order company. Highest references as 
to ability and character. Box 651, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Have produced hundreds 


of successful ads anf prize catalogues. 
Now working under white heat with 
large manufacturer. Buy all printing 
and cuts. Expert on engraving, type 
and paper. Reputation as shrewd buyer. 
Can write sales logic that influences the 
buyer. Age 28. 4 years’ shop training. 
Reportorial and Agency exp. Manual 
Training and College education. Possess 
versatility, sound judgment—keen an- 
alyzer—full of grit, determination and 
enthusiasm. Know how to get big re- 
sults with small expenditure of money. 
Rapid worker. Change in policy will 
not let me grow. Box 638, Printers’ 





Ink. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


The Financial Department of SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE is now a little more than a year old. 

The January, 1917, issue, with 1886 lines of 
financial advertising, showed a gain over 


January, 1916, of . ‘ i j ~ 561% 


The February, 1917, issue, with 2042 lines of 
financial advertising, showed a gain over 


February, 1916, of . : ‘ ; . 347% 


Financial advertisers get results from SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE because investors, executives, men of 
affairs have confidence in the house back of the 
Magazine. 


OUR FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS INCLUDE : 


Union Trust Company of New York 

Capital and Surplus, over $7,500,000 
The National City Company 

A subsidiary of The-National City Bank 


Bankers Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Public Utility Managers 
Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
Members New_York Stock Exchange 


Hambleton & Cc 
Investment Bankers 





Babson Statistical Organization 

Service for Investors 
S. W. Straus & Co.: 

Investment_Bankers / 
Pease & Elliman 

New York Real Estate Dealers 
Sheldon, Morgan & Company 

Members New York Stock Exchange 
John Muir & Co. 

Members New York Stock Exchange 


William R. Compton Company 
Dealing in Municipal Bonds 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Investment Bankers 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Public Utility Managers 


A. B. Leach & Co. 
Investment Bankers 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR PAMPHLET 
As soon as it became known that the Scribners had issued in 
pamphlet form a sketch of Alan app oe the ‘ warrior-poet,” 
" {here was so immediate and large a demand for it that many 
‘housands more have been printed. The sketch is reprinted 
‘rom “ The Point of View” in the January Scribner’s and is 
veing sent free on request by the publishers. 
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Dividends come most surely and most 
generously to those concerns who so plan 
their advertising and selling campaigns 
that there shall be no wasted effort, 
wasted time or wasted dollars. 


In planning such campaigns, the services, 
counsel and specialized investigations of 
The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department have been of invalu- 
able assistance to many manufacturers 
and distributors. 


And all this assistance is at your 
command, without charge or obligation, 
whenever you have the Chicago market 
under consideration. Write for full de- 
tails on your business letterhead. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


-600,000 


Circulation. over 1350 000 
306;006 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Sunday 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





